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EXCURSIONS THROUGH NORFOLK. 



ScULTHORP. This was the residence of Sir Robert 
KnoUys^ who became an eminent commander under 
£dward III., and rising from the rank of a common 
soldier, acquired a large property. He had a grant of 
White Castle and that of Fenchery in Britanny, and in 
the 32d of that king took Auxerre, &c. for the King 
of Navarre. In 1360, Constantia, his wife, went from 
England to Britanny, taking with her to his assistance 
20 men at arms, 14 archers on horseback, he. She 
bad provided for him at her own expense three ships 
and two crays ; and in 1365, John Duke of Britanny, 
for his services, gave him many lands. In the 44 th 
of Edward III., he was again retained to serve the 
king in the French wars, two years from the nativity 
of John the Baptist, in 1370, with 2000 men at arms, 
and 2000 archers, none of the men to be raised out 
of Nm-thumberland, Durham, or Westmoreland. So 
great was the devastation that he made, that the dharp 
points and gable ends of the houses, &c. that he de- 
stroyed were called Knawles Mitres, In the 2d of 
Richard II. he attended John Duke of Lancaster in his 
Spanish expedition, and was then a Knight of the 
Garter. In the 4 th of Richard II. he had a grant of 
the manor of St. Pancras, near London '^ and for his 
good services in subduing Wat Tyler's rebellion was 
enfranchised a member of the city of London. Having 
made a vow to go to Rome, in the ] 3th of the same 
reign, he had a licence for himself and 12 persons, and 
a bill of exchange for what money he might want 
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daring his stay there. In the 3d of Henry IV.^ Johif 
Gerneya released to him, and Sir Hugh Brown, knt. 
two messuages and 34 shops in the parish of St. Mary 
at Hill, near Billingsgate, London, to be settled on 
Sir Robert's college or hospital, at Pontefract, in 
Yorkshire. He obtained such immense wealth in the 
French wars, that Richard II. pledged several of hiff 
most valuable jeweb and silver vessels to him. His 
charity, however, was considerable. He built the 
bridge at Rochester over the Medway, with a chapd 
and chantry at the east end of it. He also erected the 
churches of Sculthorp and Harpley, and re-edified the 
couTentual church of the White Friars in London. 
In the 4th of Richard II. he had a licence to amortise 
to the Carthusian priory in London 40/. per ann. ont 
of the manor of Dunstall in Kent. In the Bth of that 
reign, licence was granted to him and Constantia hta 
wife to found the college of Pontef ract in a house of 
theirs. KnoUes Almshouse, In Pontefract, Leland ob- 
serves, was a college with an hospital joined to it : 
here was a master with six or seven priests and IS 
{X)or men and women, and it was valued at 180/. per 
annum. 

Sir Robert Knollys died at his manor-house in Scul- 
thorp, at the advanced age of gi, and was buried in 
the body of the Carmelites church^ in Fleet-street# 
London, by his lady Constantia. Leland says this 
lady was of humble birth at Pontefract in Yorkslure^ 
and that she prevailed upon her husband to found the 
college there, and not at Sculthorp as he intended. 
The church at this place is dedicated to St. Mary, or 
AU Saints. In the chancel on a brass is inscribed 

Hera Ijeth Syr George Brown, 
Somety me pariah priest of this town. 

DuMTON lies about a mile to the southward of Scul« 
thorp. Henry H. is said to have given this town with 
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Doketon and Ketebton to Ralph de Hauville to be 
held by petit sergeant^, the keeping of the king*s 
bawks or falcons. This Ralph was a knight^ and had 
a son Sir Ralphs who, according to the custom of the 
age, wrote himself sometimes de Hauville, and some- 
times de Dunton. Of this family were Henry and 
Hugh de Hauville, for whom King John» in his 6th 
year, ordered that all the hawks and gerfalcons which 
should be brought from beyond sea should be kept by 
the bailiffs of the several ports till the said Henry and 
Hugh should choose what they thought fit for the king's 
use, and no person was allowed to buy any till this 
was done. 

In the chancel of the church of Dunton is this re* 
markable inscription. 

'* In memory of Matthew Lancaster of Dunton, 
gent, eldest son and heir of Matthew Lancaster, de- 
scended from John Lancaster the first of that race in 
England, and first founder of Lancaster, from whom 
issued 50 or more knights, esquires, and gentlemen of 
quality, some dignified by their honourable marriages 
in noble families, the rest, or most of them, in their 
several marriages equalizing, if not exceeding their 
own rank and pedigree: died > 1658.** 

ToFTREES lies still farther southward. In the 43d 
of Elizabeth, one Evans of this place took the son of 
one Clifton in Norfolk, who was taught to sing for 
his recreation, by virtue of a commission to take chil- 
dren for the king's service in his chapel ; but he being 
a gentleman's son, Evans for that offence was griev- 
ously punished. In this parish was a beacon. In the 
chancel of the church against the north wall is a marble 
compartment, and on the summit of this the arms of 
Clifton, and in aa oval below it a globe with an arm 
over it, issuing out of the clouds, holding a lily and 
this motto, *' MM minus in Lubricum.** — Under this 
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is a shield, &c« and a Latin inscription of a considera- 
ble length* 

Proceeding towards the road, we pass the Rainhams. 

Rain HAM East. In this town were three churches, 
of which St. MBTy(a was the chief. It consists of a 
nave with two aisles, and a chancel covered with lead. 
The tower is square, and contains four bells. On the 
south side of it is a curious large dial with a clock, 
erected at the charge of Lord Viscount Townshend, 
and on the north side of the church and chancel a 
dormitory, but no monuments. Against the north-east 
part of the chancel is a handsome tomb, but without 
any inscription, erected to the memory of Sir Roger 
Townshend, the judge, agreeably to the will of Lady 
Eleanore, his wife. On the windows of the south usle 
are the arms of the Lords Scales, Townshend, Ingaldes- 
thorp, 8cc. 

West and South Rainham have nothing to detain us. 

Rainham Hall is delightfully situated by nature, and 
the grounds have been greatly improved by the late 
proprietor, the Marquis Townshend. The building is 
rather in the style of a good and comfortable than a 
magnificent habitation. It was built about the year 
1630, by Sir Roger Townshend, bart. under the direc- 
tions of that excellent architect, Inigo Jones. The 
country round it is rich, and charmingly cultivated. 
The park and woods^ containing about 800 acres, are 
beautiful, and the lake below peculiarly striking. The 
house contains a few paintings, among which is the 
famous picture of Belisarius, by Salvator Rosa, a pre- 
^nt to Charles Lord Viscount Townshend, secretary 
^f state, from Frederic the Great, King of Prussia. 
Here is also a very fine portrait of Mary De Medicis^ 
by Rubens. Some connoisseurs are of opinion that it is 
not the picture of Belisarius, but of Caius Marius. 

Wbasemram lies two miles to the south-east of Ridfi- 
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ham. Here was the manor of East Hall, which passed 
through nany families to the Browns> and from them 
to Ridiard Jackson, esq. lord in 1757, &c. Here is 
also the manor of North Hall^ and Sir John de Wesen- 
bam, in the 23d of Edward HI., being then the king's 
butler (Pincema Regis) had a grant or licence to take 
I2d. of every hogshead, and 2f. of every pipe of wine 
imported into England by merchant strangers. As 
Sir John was likewise a rich merchant of London, he 
had about this time the king's crown in pawn 3 and 
in the 34th of that reign he was in commission with 
Sir Robert de Causton, to seize all ships from the 
mouth of the Thames northward, and to provide them 
with men at arms, archers, &c to resist the French, 
then threatening an invasion. At the south end of 
the nave of the church at Weasenham, Blomefield ob- 
served over a door or entrance an old painted board, 
with a portrait of Henry VI* in his robes, with the 
arms of France and England quarterly, and Rex Hen- 
Eicus Sbxtus, with an antelope at his feet The 
church of All Saints, called South Weasenham church, 
has a nave, north aisle, and chancel, and a square 
tower; and that of St. Peter's a nave, north and south 
aisle, and a chancel covered with lead. 

Weasenham Hall is the seat of the Rev. Fred. Hotham. 

Rough AM is about a mile and a half from Weasen- 
ham. This manor was, for several ages, in the family 
of the Yelvertons ; but passing through the Peytons to 
Roger North, esq. sixth son of Dudley, Lord North, 
in 1690, he made great improvements in Rougham 
Hall and in the lands, by planting and enclosing. 
The church is dedicated to St. Mary. At the west end 
of the steeple a broken crucifix of stone seems to have 
been weU executed. On a gravestone at the east end 
of the chancel are the effigies of a man between his 
two wives : under the first, on his right hand, are the 
portraits of ten children in brass ; and under the other 
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BIX : the plate containing the epitaph 18 torn off, but by 
the arms it appears to hare been in memory of William 
Yelverton, esq. and his two wives, Anne, daughter of 
Farmer^ and Jane> daughter of Crocket. Upon an« 
other stone, with the arms of BladwelU is the fol- 
lowing. 

" Here lies interred Sir John Bladwdl, the eldest 
^son of William Bladwell, of Swanington, esq., of that 
ancient family: he was a loyal subject, a fBLithfiil 
friend, a good neighbour, truly just, and wisely cha- 
ritable i he loved the church and her well composed 
Liturgy, and was a constant receiver of holy com- 
munion ; he endowed the vicarage of this town with a 
good house and some land adjoining to it : he left this 
>vorld the 14 th of October, in the year of his age 64, 
and of our Lord l680.** 

The chancel of this church has a north aisle ; and it 
appears that formerly there was another : on the south 
side is a library built by a Mr. North, and fiimbhed 
with books by him and other well disposed persons. 
At a distance froni the church to the south was an old 
chapel, since called the Chapel Barn. At the west 
end of the former is a square steeple with two bells ; on 
one 

" Missus de Ccelis habeo nomen Gabriclis.'* 

Rougham Hall is the seat of F. North, esq. 

Having rejoined the high road, we pass along Ped- 
lar's Way ; and on our left observe Geyton Thorpe 
and Westacre. 

Qeyton Thorpe. The church here is dedicated to 
St. Mary, and is a single ancient pile covered with 
lead. At the west end is a round tower containing 
two bells, covered with a kind of cap. Here are no 
inscriptions very remarkable* 

West Acre. Here was a celebrated priory founded 
by Ralph de Tony about the year 1200, and dedicated 
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to SL Mary and All Saints ; and by the consent of his 
wife and 8ons> Roger and Ralphs they granted for 
their own souls and their ancestors, the manor of 
Westacre with the parish church to Oliver the priest^ 
or rector of it, and Walter his son. On this grant, 
Oliver and Walter^ the sons of the priest, entered into 
the order of Cluniacs in this priory^ with all their ef- 
fects. Not only priests^ it seems^ but even bishops, 
were in this age married. The popes Boniface I. and 
Foelix III. were sons of priests. King Edward IV. , in 
his nineteenth year, granted this convent an annual 
fair in July, being what was then called the feast or 
translation of St. Thomas the martyr. William Wing- 
field was the last prior> and with fifteen monks of this 
priory subscribed to the king's supremacy on the Slst 
of August, 1534. On the 14th of January, in the 
29th of Henry VIII., he surrendered this priory to the 
king with eight of his monks, and in return were pen- 
sioned for life. The prior's pension was 40^. per annum, 
a considerable sum in those days. Wingfield the prior, 
and several of the monks, are said to have acknow- 
ledged to the king's visitors that they had been guilty 
of the most flagrant acts of incontinency ; the former, 
however, afterwards became a married priest, and was 
rector of Burnham Thorpe in Norfolk, in the reign of 
Edward VI. The convent boasted that they had a 
piece of St. Andrew's finger set in silver, which they 
had pawned for 40/., but the visitors did not think fit 
to redeem it at that price. According to Dugdale, 
their annual revenues amounted at the time of the dis- 
solution to 260/. 13<« Jd.i but Speed makes them 
amount to 308/. Qs. \ld. 

The seal of this priory was large and of an oblong 
circulai form of black wax, with a curious impress, 
containing under an arch the effigies of the Virgin 
Mary with the child Jesus in her left hand, seated, and 
treading on the dragon. On each side of the arch 
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stands one of the rdigious in a praying position j on 
the summit of the arch is the representation of the 
Trinity^ a dove^ &c. The priory church stood a little to 
the eastward of what is now a farm-house^ and was a 
lai^e pile, built in a cathedral or conventual manner. 
Only part of the tower at the west end of the south 
tusle is now remaining. The cloister joined to this 
south aisle; and there was a door leading into the 
west end of this aisle, and another out of it into the 
church by the great tower that stood between the 
church and the choir. On the east side of the cloister 
was a way into the chapter- house, the north and south 
walls of which, and a part of the dormitory, are yet 
standing, as well as the gate-house leading out of the 
town into the outward court or site of the priory. The 
centre of the arch of this gate bears three shields 
carved on stone, with quarteriogs of the arms of Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, Robert Lord Tony, &c. 

The church of Westacre, dedicated to All Saints, 
is built mostly of flint-stones, and embattled. On the 
tower are the arms of Sir Edward fiarkham, the first 
baronet of that name, who repaired and ornamented 
it. Fie built a large manor-house or hall in this parish 5 
but after this became ruinous, Edward Spilman, esq. 
erected a more handsome and stately pile near the site 
of the old hall. Sir Edward also put up several seats 
of oak in the church, with a pulpit and reading desk; 
he likewise enclosed the communion-table. 

Castle Acre lies about two miles to our left. This 
manor, at the Conquest, was bestowed, with a hundred 
and thirty-nine others, upon the great Earl Warren, 
who is stated to have erected, upon the site of older 
worksy a circular castle. The whole fortifications com- 
prised about eighteen acres of ground, surrounded by 
an embattled wall seven feet thick. This castle oc- 
cupied the southern side of a gently sloping hill, and 
consisted of three parts or divisions, all connected ; but 
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each separately provided with vaUa^ ditches, and walls. 
The earth works are still very hold, and large masses 
of the walls remain. At the north-west angle was a 
lofty keep, nearly circular, with a steep glacis, and its 
summit was crowned with a wall of great thickness 
and strength. A large oblong area, surrounded by a 
lofty bank and deep ditches, branches from this. To 
the east was an entrance guarded by projecting bas- 
tions ) and to the west a very large area, or outer bal- 
iiimi, containing ten acres, also encompassed with deep 
ditches, intrenchments, and high ramparts. Through 
the whole there is a way or street now called the 
Bayly-street, with houses on each side, running directly 
north and south. At the entrance of this street, on the 
north, stood a stone gate-house with two round bas« 
lions ', this had an outward and inward door with a 
|)ortcuUis in the middle ; and Blomefield conjectures 
that there was a similar one at the south end of the 
street next to Swa£Fham, at least so it appeared from 
marks remaining when he wrote. Near the north 
gate, on the east side of the street, was a chapel for 
the castle, the walls of which were converted into a 
dwelling-house. About the middle of the street, on 
the same side, was a strong stone gate-house leading 
into the outward court of the great castle, which was 
circular, enclosed with a strong and lofty wall of free- 
stone, flint, &c. embattled seven feet thick. The re- 
mains reach nearly to the river, where under the out* 
ward waU is a terrace walk, and a pleasant and agree** 
able prospect over the country. The other parts of the 
fortifications lying on the west side of Bayly-street 
are called the Barbican, and contain above ten acres of 
land, which have been enclosed by ramparts, &c. This 
castle appears to have been preferred as a place of re- 
sidence by the founder to all honours and lordships in 
the county : his other lordships were dependent on it, 
Edward I. was entertained here by Earl Warren in 
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' January 1297. From the north part of the present 
entrenchments a way passes Castle Acre^ Wicker^ and 
thence leaving Masslnghara and Houghton on the 
right) and Anmer on the left : this is commonly called 
the Pedlar's Way. Between Houghton and Anmejr 
many tumuli are observed. Here are considerable re- 
mains of a priory, as well as the castle before noticed 
as the &vourite residence of the great Earl Warren. 
From the foundations of the ruined walls which en« 
closed the buildings of this monastery, the site is esti- 
mated at twenty-nine acres^ two roods, and ten perches. 
The remains of the priory^ with its conventual churchy 
form one of the finest and most venerable ruins in the 
county. 

The site of the priory church lies west of the castle. 
This church was a venerable laige Gothic pile of free- 
stone, flint, &C., and was built in a cathedral or con- 
ventual manner : great part of the west front remains. 
Here was the principal entrance through a great arch, 
over which was a stately window ; on each side of the 
great door were doors to enter inUf the north and south 
aisles under the tower, the grand door serving as an 
entrance into the nave or body; at the north and south 
ends of this front stood two towers supported by strong 
arches and pillars ; the nave or body had twelve great 
pillars, making seven arches on each side, the lowest 
joining to the towers; on the east end of the nave 
stood the grand tower supported by four great pillars, 
through which was the entrance into the choir; on 
the north and south sides of this tower were two cross 
lusles or transepts ; and at the end of the north tran- 
sept there seems to have been a chapel or vestiary ; the 
choir was of equal breadth with the nave and aisles, 
but much shorter ; the east end of this was in the 
form of a chapel, and here the high altar was sup- 
posed to stand. The cloister was on the south side of 
the church, and had an entrance at the west end of the 
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south aisle near the tower, and another at the east end 
of the same aisle near the grand tower ; the chapter- 
house seems to have joined to the east end of the 
doister, and the dormitory to have been over the west 
part of the dbister* West of the cloister and adjoin- 
ing was the prior's apartment, now converted into a 
farm-house ; and some large columns of the navCj the 
walls of the transepts, and very considerable remnants 
of the domestic apartments, to the south of the church, 
still serve to show the extent of the whole. The di- 
mensions of the cloisters, the refectory, the great hallj 
and many other rooms, may be ascertidned. At some 
distance from the north-west angle of the church is the 
porter's lodge. The parish church of Castle Acre is a 
large building, and displays some ancient and curious 
specimens of architecture, various pieces of stained 
glass, and a few ancient monuments. 

In a large room above stairs in the form-house, 
called now the prior's dining-room, is a curious bow 
window of stone, consisting of nine pannds : in the 
first were the arms of the priory painted on the glass ; 
in the second the arms of the Earl of Arundel and 
Earl Warren quartered ; in the third those of Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk ; in the fourth the red and white rose 
united, and a crown over it ; in the fifth, France and 
England quartered ; the rest contain the arms of the 
priory, and the letters J. W. joined together by a knot, 
and under it, 

" Spiritu principali confirma me," 

by which it appears that this window was buUt by 
John Winchelsey, prior in the reign of Henry VII. or 
VIII. This room extended to the south tower of the 
church, where, at the east end of it, is a large window, 
as if it had belonged to a chapel, and a step or ascent 
to it as to an altar; and on the south wall, near to this 
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ascent, is an arclied carved seat of stone, rising in the 
form of a pyramid, with the shield of the Earl of 
Warren alone— a proof of the antiquity of the building 
before the patronage of the priory came to the Earls of 
Arundel. 

Some years ago there was, in another window, a 
portrait of one of the Earls of Arundel in armour, with 
a broad-sword in his hand ; on his surcoat were the 
arms of Arundel, Matievers, and Clun, and part of a 
legend. The site of this took in several acres : this 
grand entrance was north of the priory church. 

From Castle Acre we pass East Walton, not any 
way interesting to the traveller, and join the road at 

Gbtton. In the 4 1st of Henry III. a fine was 
levied between John Fitz fiemard and Adam, abbot of 
St Stephen's at Caen, whereby the advowson of Geyton 
church was granted to the abbot. In the 43d of King 
John, the prior of Castle Acre conveyed by fine to the 
same abbot the advowson, and the latter granted to 
John to pay him six marks of silver per ann. at Castle 
Acre, with a clause of distress in the said abbot's manor 
of Paunfield in Essex j and that as often as the prior 
should send his esquire to make distress at Paunfield, 
the abbot should find him his horse and his boy, and 
pay all charges and expenses as long as they staid there 
about the distress, and till the esquire was paid. 

The church of Geyton is a regular pile, and has a 
nave, a north and south aisle covered with lead, and a 
square tower containing three beUs. 
Geyton Place is the residence of A. St. John, esq. 
Grim STONE lies about a mile and a half to the right 
of the road, and is remarkable for a singular tenure, 
called Lovebene, the observance of which probably 
ceased with the reformation ; *' to wit, that all re- 
sidents in Grimstone having horses with a cart shall 
work for the Lord Benedict de Breccles for the re- 
deeming of the common of Grimstone, one day's jour- 
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ney of barley seed-time^ and he shall have for his 
breakfast one penny ha]f^)enny ; and all persons keep- 
ing cows on the common shall do a day's work in 
harvest, and at three o*clock they shall have flesh to 
eat and ale to drink, and three loaves every evening ; 
and if they refdse, then it shall be lawful to distrain 
on the said common, &c. But Sir Robert de Mon* 
tealto, the prior of West Acre, the Lady de Thony, 
the prioress of Blackbui^h, the rector of Grimstone, 
Nicholas Cost3m, Nicholas Norman, Agneys Waceneys, 
Sir Ralph le Botiller, Roger Skot, &c., shall not do 
the day's work in barley seed-time, nor the days in 
harvest, because their tenants work for them; nor 
shall any man sell the common of Grimstone to 
strangers without leave of the said Benedict and his 
heirs 5 and if any stranger in Congham, or any village, 
is willing to have common in Grimstone, he shall do 
the work as the others do.*' 

Great and Little Massingham lie to the north-west. 

Gbeat M assinoham. Harold was lord here in the 
time of the Confessor, and when he was slain at the 
battle of Hastings ; and this lordship remained in the 
crown till Henry I. gave it to Robert, son of Emisins, 
whose son, Eudo, enjoyed it ; but Robert, Eudo's son, 
rebelling against King John, he granted it to Jeffierey 
Fitz Peter, whence it came to the MaundeviUes, &c« 
In the 6th of Edward I. Sir Thomas de Weyland, the 
judge, had the advowson of the diurch of St. Mary, of 
Massingham . Stow calls him the king's chief justice : 
he was in the 17th of the same reign found guilty of 
notorious bribery and corruption, his whole estate and 
goods were confiscated, and he was banished the king- 
dom. Stow further says, that being convicted, and- 
fearing to yield himself to the king's mercy, he went 
to the Friars Minors at Babwell in Su£R>lk, took upon 
him the habit of a grey friar 3 but being discoveved by. 
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some of hia servantSj he was watched and guordedf 
and after two months siege^ went out forsaking his 
friar*8 cowl^ and was taken and sent to the Tower. 

Here was Monks, or Castie Acre Priory, Among the 
various successive grants to this fraternity^ it appears 
that Jefierey de Massingham and his brethren^ Ivo, 
Adam, Philip, Thomas, &c. granted them forty acres 
of land here, and all testified and swore to it on the 
holy Gospel in the chapter-house of the monks ; and 
every one of them (that this grant might be more con- 
firmed) made an impression with his teeth on wax, 
that was placed on the chirograph instead of a seal, 
and for this grant the monks gave them lOr. Wit- 
nesses, Master Steph. de Burham, Yvo the presbyter. 

In the town of Great Massingham there was a cell 
or small priory belonging to that at Castle Acre, de- 
dicated to the Virgin and St. Nicholas, and often 
called the Hospital of St. Mary, founded by Nicholas 
le Syre, of that place. Here is still a free-school en- 
dowed with 20/t per annum for a master to be chosen 
by the rectors of Massingham Magna and Parva, and 
Uarpley, who is to have no preferment in the church* 
The church is a regular building, consisting of a nave, 
a north and south aisle, with a chancel and a square 
tower at the west end : that of Massingham All Saints 
was standing in 1392. Sir Robert. Sygon, of Len 
Bishop, priest, by his will in 1505, gave a legacy to St. 
John Baptist's guild at Massingham, and seven acres 
of land to the profits of the said town, '* to pay and dis- 
charge the leyte (light) money of 3i. by yere, and 
to pay the holy brede loofe, and the money longyng 
every Sunday for. ever, &c. Item to tiie commonalty 
of Massingham, with the croft, an acre of land and a 
lialf lying in Lenn Way, with all the appurtenances 
and implements thereto belonging, to make the com- 
mon drinkyngs of the plow day, and odyr times at 
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tbeir pleasure, so that they every yere keep myne 
obit, ringing a pede for my soule^ and singing a mass 
for ever, and do odyr good deeds." 

LiTTLB MassinohaMj It appears, was not divided 
from the other till after the grand survey : the part of 
Massingham now called Parva belonged to the lord* 
ship of Eustace, Earl of Bologne. In 1483> Henry 
L'Estrange, of Hunstanton, esq. appears to have been 
lord of it ; and his third son, John L'Estrange, died 
seized of this lordship* By his wHl, dated December 
16, 1516, he bequeaths his body to be buried (if he 
died within five miles of Massingham) before our 
blessed Lady in the chapel on the south side of the 
chancel of this church, and that a tomb be made for 
him, and set up there after the manner of Sir Henry 
Heydon*8 tomb at Norwich, with the arms of him, his 
wife, and his ancestors, a sculpture of him and his 
wife, and an oraie; and if his corps lies in any other 
place, he wills that a plain stone with his arms and hia 
wife's be laid over him ) but that a tomb be never- 
theless erected here. 

To Barbara, his daughter, he bequeathed all his 
books of law, except the boarded books, to be given 
to her son, if she have the fortune to have one ; hia 
boarded books to the library of Lincoln*s Inn, every 
one of them to have a scripture of his gift, being a 
fellow, twice reader, and twice treasurer of that so* 
ciety ; and to the chapter of that house a vestment 
and altar doth, price ten marks. Barbara, his daugh- 
ter and heir, married Robert Mordant, esq. eldest son 
of William Mordant, prothonotary of the common 
pleas : he was descended from Sir Osbert de Mordaunt» 
a Norman knight. The church, dedicated to St. An- 
drew, does not contain any olyect of peculiar at- 
tention. 

Harplbt lies about a mile north of Little Massing- 
ham. The church here is dedicated to St. Laurence 
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the Martyr. It has a nave, a north and south ahle^ 
and a chancel « and on the pavement of this lies an old 
marble g^vestone, which has borne the effigies of a 
priest, with two shields, and a rim of brass, now torn 
off ; however, this is known to have belonged to John 
de Goumay, formerly rector and patron, and who died 
in the sixth of Edward VI. In the uppermost win- 
dow but one of the north aisle was the history of St. 
Laurence, painted on tlie glass : this is apparent from 
some fragments, and the insignia of the saint, a grid- 
iron or. On the battlements of the south aisle are 
several arms, carved on the freestone, belonging to the 
Knowles, Lords Bardolph, Howard, Scales, and Bas- 
singbourn. 

Houghton, about a mile to the north of Harp^ 
]ey» is so called from its elevated situation. From 
the Cheneys this lordship passed to the Belets, 
from them to the Houghtons, and afterwards to 
the Walpoles. This ancient family took their name 
from the town of Walpole, in Mershland, in Nor- 
folk. Joceline de Walpole was living at Walpole 
in the reign of Richard I. The church, dedicated 
to Saint Martin, is a regular building, having a 
nave, a north and south aisle, a chancel and steeple. 
At the west end of the nave is a monument raised 
about a foot from the ground, in the form of a coffin : 
upon the lid, or cover, which is an entire piece of grey 
marble, is carved a curious antique figure of a prior, 
or ablM>t, in his robes, his hands spread on his breast; 
above them a cross; his head is shaven; a daemon 
couchant at his feet, which seems to have been done 
in the reign of Eklwanl I. in memory of a prior of 
Coxford, but brought to Houghton after the disso- 
lution. 

In the parish of Houghton is Houghttm Hall, the 
stately seat of the Right Hon. the Marquis of Cholmon- 
deley, who inherited it from the late Horace Earl of 
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Orfurd. This mansion was begun in the year ]722» 
by the celebrated Sir Robert Walpole, and finished 
in 1735 1 during which time the founder continued 
prime minister of state. The whole structure is of 
freestone^ having two principal fronts, ornamented at 
each comer with a cupola^ surmounted by a lantern. 
The west front presents a double balustraded flight of 
steps, and over the entrance is an entablature sup- 
ported by tour Ionic columns. The wings which con* 
tain the offices are connected with the fronts by hand- 
some balustraded colonnades. The extent of the prin- 
cipal front is one hundred and sixty-six feet, and in- 
cluding the colonnades four hundred and fifty feet. 
The common approach to the house is by the south 
end door, over which is this inscription : 

Robertus Walpole, 

Has .£dcs 

Anno S MDCCXXII. 

Inchoavity 
Anno MDCCXXXV. 
Pcrfecit. 

The interior contams numerous magnificent apart* 
ments, fitted up with the greatest taste, and in the 
most sumptuous manner. The great hall is a cube of 
thirty feet, having a gallery running three quarters 
round it. The length of the saloon is forty feet> 
breadth thirty, and height forty. These with the li- 
brary, dining parlour^ drawing-room, parlour, two 
bed-chambers, with dressing-rooms, and the cabinet- 
foom, occupy one side of the house. On the other 
side of the saloon is another drawing-room, called the 
C. Maratt room, from Iiaving been covered with pic- 
tures by that master, with bed-chambers, &c. &c« 
Though there are still numerous fine statues and paint- 
ingSy yet whoever has formerly visited HoughtoUi or 
read a description of the once famous collection of 
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pictures, must deeply regret that a treasury of art, 
obtained at so much labour and expense, should be 
permitted to pass into a foreign country. This fine 
collection was sold to the late Empress of Russia; but 
previously to this, engravings were executed from the 
principal pictures, and published by the late Mr* Boy- 
dell. Horace Walpole first made a descriptive ca- 
talogue of the collection, and Mr. Beatniffe, in his 
Norfolk Tour, has preserved a list of those pictures 
sold to the Empress of Russia, with the prices they 
fetched. 

This seat is surrounded with very magnificent planta- 
tions. In the road from Syderstone they appear to 
the most advantage : they are seen to a great extent, 
with openings kff, in many places, to let in the view 
of more distant woods 5 which changes the shade, and 
gives them that solemn brownness that always pro- 
duces a very great effect. 

The proprietor has judiciously contrived to obviate 
the effect of the flatness of the country, which rather 
contracts than enlarges their appearance. The woods 
seen from the south front are so disposed as to ap- 
pear one beyond another in different shades to a great 
extent. 

About two miles from Houghton is Baythorpe, 
where is situated' Mount Ida^ the residence of Sir 
Henry Anne Lambert, bart. 

Returning towards the road from Houghton we 
pass Congham. 

Conor AH. This small place gave bhrth to Sir 
Henry Spelman, the lord of this manor, who was 
celebrated for his knowledge of law and antiquities. 
He was born in the year 1564, and first studied iff 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whence he was called 
to the bar, and soon distinguished himself. He was 
sheriff of Norfolk in the year l605, and died in Lfon- 
don in 164I ; but his works are the most lasting 
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ftfooft of his le&nungy zeal and indostiy in the cause 
of science and truth. 

RoTDON, or Retdon, is nearly ai^oining to Cong- 
ham. This was for several years held by the Wode- 
houses^ subsequent to Edward III. ; and John Wode- 
house, esq. of the body guard to Henry V., famous for 
his gallant behaviour at the battle of Agincourt^ re- 
sided here^ and was constable of the castle of Rising. 
From a manuscript of William de Worcester^ alias 
Botener, who lived in the reigns of Henry VI. and 
fedward IV., it appears that he was in the retinue, and 
lived with the family of Sir John Fastolfe, knight of 
the garter j and further, that this John Wodehouse 
built here a Lurgc and most royal and beautiful manor- 
house, with stately offices, called the Rey, on the river, 
which cost him above 2000 marks sterling. This was 
situated about a mile from Rising, and here he died 
in 1430 : but this noble edifice was pulled down to the 
ground by the advice and assistance of Thomas Lord 
Scales, in September, 1454, by the consent of the 
founder's heir and his particular friend. The reason 
assigned for this proceeding was, that Thomas Danyel, 
WJ. pretended to have a right and title to this lord^ 
ship, on account of his marrying a kinswoman of 
John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, and falsely assert- 
ing that Wodehouse, the heir to the builder of it, had 
given it to him. On this pretence, he had several 
times entered it by force with a number of the duke's 
men 5 therefore Lord Scales destroyed the house with 
a good intention. On the death of this nobleman and 
Earl Rivers, the lordship is supposed to have come 
again into the family of the Wodehouses, Roger Wode- 
house, esq. being lord in the 36th of Henry VIII. 

We now join the road near Leziate, and proceed to 
Gaywood: the rectory house here is the residence 
of Dr. Halton. From this place a load branches to 
the north-west, which we shall pureue in order to 
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notice the remaining places worthy of obiervEtibD ia 
this part of the county. 

The first of these is Hillingtow. Here is Hil- 
lington Hall, the seat of Sir M. B. Folkes, hart, 
one of ihe members for Lynn. About two miles far- 
ther is Flitcham, adjoining to which is Anmer. 

Ammer. Orgar. a Saxon freeman, was the prhi- 
dpal lord of this village before the Conquest ; when 
being deprived of it, he was succeeded by Eustace, 
Earl o^ Bologne. Out of this ffrose two lordships or 
manors^ afterwards called Hereford Manor and Attmer 
Hall, The mansion of Anmer Hall* is* at ]ire8entthe 
seat of James Coldham, esq. The church of Anmer 
is dedicated to St. Mary. In the chapel, (on the south 
side of the church) built by Sir Oliver Calthorp, were 
hi8«arms, besides others in the windows. About four 
miles to the northward of Anmer is Frenge. 

Frenob. This is a little village in a valley between 
two considerable hills, with a rivulet running through 
it. Herbert, on his foundation of the priory at Nor- 
wich, in 1001, settled the lordshfp of Frenge on the 
monks towards their maintenance, with one carucate 
of land, which he had granted to Odo as freely as he 
held it himself. The preamble to the grant runs thus— 
*' What, says the prophet, shall I give to the Lord 
for all the goods he has bestowed on me?*' The church 
stands upon a rising hill, a little westward of the 
town, and is a single pile, with a small tower of flint 
at the west end, with one bell. 
The next place of importance is Brancaster. 
Brancaster^ at present a large village, was an- 
ciently the military station which the Romans distin- 
guished by the name of Branodunum. On the north 
it has the great German ocean, and on the south an 
extensive plain. The castle and encampment here 
occupied about eight acres of ground, but was, in 
Blomefield's time^ a ploughed close, westward of the 
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chuoch and towb. The ditch is visible in many parts, 
and was also walled in, and the works being upon an 
-eminence at the head of the sea marsh, commanded a 
very extensive prospect. The whole formed an oUcmg 
square, longer on the east and west than on the north 
and south, on which side runs the road to the town and 
to Bumham. Near this camp was erected by a mer- 
<chant of Bumham an immense building for malting 
4)f barley, under the name of the Great Malt Houie* 
This has been much visited as one of the curiosities 
of Norfolk. It is a handsome building, with very 
convenient offices for conducting the malting process. 
The length is 312 feet by 31 in breadth, and during 
the season 420 quarters of barley have been wetted 
weekly. The particular purpose of the Roman gar- 
rison here, as well as upon different parts of the coasts 
of this and the neighbouring county, was to guard it 
against the incursions of the Saxons. The Dalmatian 
cavalry, and about 2200 foot, made up the fbioe 
stationed about Branodunum, or Brancaster, by the 
Romans. Numerous urns, coins, &c. found here, are 
preserved in the cabinets of the curious ; and knives 
and styles with handles, exquisitely wropght, about 
the size of clasp knives, have also been discovered. 

The church consists of a nave, a north and south 
aisle« with a chancel. It has a large square tower em« 
battled, which contains four bells and a clock. A road 
hence leads to Holm. 

Holm bt th u. Sea. The church here, dedicated to the 
Vfargin Mary, is a regular pile, having a nave, a north 
and south aisle, with a chancel covered with lead, and 
a square tower at the west end of the south aisle, 
containing five bells. It was built by Henry de Not* 
tingham, who was one of the council of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Here were the guilds of St. Mary, St. 
John the Baptist, St. Thomas the Martyr, and the 
Holy Trinity } the plough light, the star light. West- 
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gate daunce^ and Southgate dannce. Turning towaidf 
the road^ we next observe Hunatanto^. 

Hunstanton is a village standing at the northr 
western point of the county, and remarkable for what 
is here termed an immense cliff, about one hundred 
feet high, called St. Edmund's Point, ^m a ridiculous 
tradition, that Edmund the Martyr landed here when 
he was conducted from the continent to be crowned 
king of East Anglia. To this it is added, that he 
built a tower, in whjch he resided till he committed 
to memory the whole book of Psalms, in compliance 
with a former vow. Some remuns of an old chapel 
on the cliff, probably, gave rise to the story. The 
stratification of this cliff is >^orthy of notice, as fur^ 
nishing specimens of the sub^strata of the part of the 
county to the south of it. Under the mould, about 
two feet d^ep, is a layer of white chalk, then one of 
hard red clunch, below that mixed stone of a dirty 
yellow colour, and underneath an exceedingly hard 
rock of an iron, colour/ The latter is what in a les^ 
tenacious form grasses^ or comes to day, as miners 
term it, in the neighbourhood of Sandringham, in the 
hundred of Freebridge, Lynn, and other places, when^ 
it is usually denominated earr stone. 

Hufuianian Hall is an ancient family mansion^ 
built at different times ; but the gate appears to have 
been erected in the reign of Henry VII. by Sir Roger 
Le Strange. Though the whole building has been 
long in a ruinous condition, this entrance is still de^ 
serving of notice. This mansion was in the form of an 
oblong square, and had a moat and a bridge. The 
painted windows in the hall contained many repie* 
sentations of the arms of the fiimilies into which the 
Le Stranges had married, from the time that they suc-^ 
ceeded that of de Hunstanton. Roger de Hunstanton 
was living in the reign of Henry II., and had exports^ 
com without a licence^ for which he was fined. 
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The church of Hunstanton, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, is a large regular building, with a north and 
south aisle, a nave, and a chancel. From the west 
end of the north aisle rises a strong tower. The in- 
terior contains several inscriptions to the memory of 
the Le Stranges, and one of these, the offspring of a 
punning age, is only remarkable .for its poverty- 
la Hearen at home, 1>lMsed changei 
Who while I was on earth was Strange. 

In the centre of the chancel there is also an altar 
monument, on which are divers coats of the family 
arms, and on a fillet of brass found the margin a Latin 
inscription to the memory of Sir Roger Le StrangCi 
the founder of the hall. Of this family was the cele- 
brated political writer. Sir Roger Le Strange, who 
was bom here December 17, 161^. On the breaking 
out of the civU war, he espoused the royal cause. In 
the year 1684, having obtained a commission, he in- 
tended to surprise the town of Lynn, then in posses- 
sion of the parliament ; but his plan having been di- 
vulged by two of his associates^ he was seized, tried^ 
and condemned to death, which latter punishment was 
commuted for imprisonment in Newgate. Escaping 
thence, he fled to the continent, but returned prior to 
the Restoration. Soon after he established a news* 
paper, called '* Tke Public Intelligencer and the NetoSy** 
which was only suppressed to make room for the 
London Gazette, the first paper of which was pub^ 
lished February 4, 1666. To compensate him for the 
stoppage of his paper. Sir Roger was made '< Licenser 
cf tke press,'* an appointment at that time of some 
trust and emolument. He afterwards wrote the Ob^ 
uroaior, in defence of government j and on the ac^ 
isession of King James II. was honoured with knight- 
Jhood. Sir Roger died December 11, 1704* 
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Hitch AM is the next place in oar way. It is said - 
to take its name from the river that here runs into the 
flea. At the survey, this was the lordship of William, 
Earl Warren. Caleys Hall here derived its name 
from William de Caley^ who held lands of the Earl 
Warren in the reign of Henry I. The church is built 
cathedral-wise, has a nave, a north and south aisle, 
with a north and south transept, a square tower, and 
one bell. The priors of Lewes had a free chapel and 
chantry in their house or cell here, which^ in \269» 
they granted for life to William de London. John 
Martin was prior of this cell in 1514, and in 1553 an 
annuity of ld#. 4d. was paid him by the crown as an 
indemnity for its dissolution. 

Snettisham is a large village, about two miles 
south of Hitcham ; was formerly a town, and had a 
weekly market on Fridays. At this place wious 
brass instruments have been dug up in the shape of 
hatchet heads, with handles to them : these are ujftially 
called celts, but as to their uses, antiquaries are by no 
means agreed. Thoresby thinks they are the heads 
of British spears, and Heame supposes them to have 
been Roman chisels. 

The vicinity of Snettisham has been greatly orna- 
mented by numerous plantations, riused by Nicholas 
Styleman, esq. lord of the manor, whose neat house 
and gardens have been much admired for the taste 
displayed in their disposition^ and their mode of de- 
coration. 

Between this place and Ingaldesthorp are Old Hall 
and Mount Amelia, the latter the residence of the Rev. 
W. Daw. 

Ingaldestiiokp. In the ninth year of King John, 
it appears, that one of the family that bore the name 
of this village being implicated in the murder of one 
Drugo Chamberlain, said to have been committed 
by Herbert de Fastele; the latter was sued by John 
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Chamberlain, the brother of the deceased, when, by 
the king's licence, the crime and the punishment were 
compromised in the following way : Herbert was to 
travel to Jerusalem, there to serve God for the soul of 
Dmgo who was slain, during the space of seven years, 
including die time of his going and returning. If he 
returned to England before that time, he was to be 
punished as a convict, and Thomas de Ingaldesthorp, 
supposed to have been accessary, was to find a monk 
of Norwich, or Binham, or a canon of Thetfbrd, 
Cokesford, or Walsingham, to pray for the soul of 
Drngo, and to pay to Drugo*s parents the sum of 
twenty marks. 

Ingaldesthorp was also the residence of the fEunily 
of Sir Thomas de Walkefare, who signalized himself 
at the battle of Poictiers. In the 31st of Edward III. 
he had from that monarch a safe conduct for his 
piisoner. Sir Tristram de Mugalies, for Broinard, 
Gerrard de Brois, and Megerdos, the shield-bearers 
or esquires of the said Sir Tristram, and for his three 
valets, to go on horseback or on foot to France to 
procure his ransom. 

Shernbourn lies to the left of Ingaldesthorp. 
Several of our historians with Sir Henry Spelman 
relate, that one Thorpe was lord of this town when 
Felix the bishop of the East Angles came into this 
part of the diocese to convert it to Christianity, and 
that being one of the bishop's converts, he built the 
church here dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. This 
is said to have been" the second in the kingdom of 
the East Angles^ the first being founded sometime 
before at Babingley, under the patronage of the same 
bishop. 

The present church is an antique pile, dedicated to 
St. Peter : it has a nave covered with lead, never had 
any tower, and the chancel has been long in ruins. 

DiHsiNGHAM lies two miles' from Ingaldesthorp, 
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between lu and our road : the church here b dedicated 

to St. Nicholas^ and is a very large pile of buildingy 

I composed of boulder, flint, &c. as many of the churches 

in Norfolk are. The nave and two aisles are covered 
with lead, and at the west end of the former is a 
strong square tower with five bells, upon that a lantern 
with another beU and a little shaft. At the south-east 
part of the church*yard there was formerly a chapel, 
but this has been long in ruins. 

Sanderingkam Hall and park lie on the. left, near 
Rising Lodge, the seat of Col. Howard -, passing which 
we arrive at 

Castle Rising. This burgh or borough, Spelman 
observes, is of such high antiquity that the royal re- 
cords furnish no account of it. The sea is stated to 
have formerly flowed up to the town, which was pro- 
bably a port. Mr. King, in his Mummenia AntiquUf 
8U]^K>se8 it was one of Alfred's great castles. Arches 
are yet remaining characteristic of the style of building 
used in the time of the Saxon monarchs. A castle, 
however, it is certain, was erected in this place by 
William de Albini, the first Earl of Sussex, sometime 
prior to the year 11 76, on a hill to the south of the 
town. It was a noble pile, built in the manner of 
Norwich castle, and was nearly equal to that in its di- 
mensions. The walls of the keep are mostly three 
yards thick, and the whole is encompassed by a deep 
ditch and bold rampart, on which was a strong wall 
with three towers. These the possessors of Hun- 
stanton, Reydon, and the two Woottons, were bound by 
their tenures constantly to defend. The only entrance 
on the east side was over a bridge, at the inner ex- 
tremity of which was a fortified gatehouse. One room, 
where the court leet used to be held, is more perfect 
than the other parts. 

This castle differs considerably from the generality 
of fortifications. The square keep, instead of bddjg on 
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ft lofty mound or hill, is in a hollow area surrounded 
by a high land and deep vallum. This bank, how« 
ever, was formerly surrounded by a fortified wall, and 
its entrance formed by a bridge and a tower gateway. 
To the east of these was an outer area enclosed with 
.another high bank and deep vallum^ forming a sort of 
bastion to the citadel. The shell of the keep tower 
remains, and displays some ornamental windows, 
door-waysy &c. The size of the great hall and some 
other apartments may still be ascertained. 

In this fortress, Isabel, queen of the unfortunate 
^nonarch, Edward II., was confined after the death of 
)ier fiftvourite Earl Mortimer. This confinement lasted 
firom the year 1330 till her death in 1358. Here she 
was visited by her son Eklward III. and his queen in 
1340, and again by the king, in 1344. Isabel was 
4aughter to Philip the Fair, king of France, and sister 
to Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles the 
Fair, all whom were successively kings of France. 
These dying without issue^ Isabel was entitled to the 
French crown; but by the old statute of the SaUquc 
Law, which excluded fenaales, she was prevented firom 
ascending the thro^e, and her son. King Edward UI. 
Jiaving also been deprived of his just right, by the ad- 
vancement of Philip Valois, whose father was younger 
brother to Philip the Fair, made war against France, 
assumed the title of king, and quartered the arms, 
three Jieur de Us, with the arms of England. 

The corporation of the borough, Castle Rising, is 
very ancient. It was formerly governed by a mayor, 
recorder, high steward, twelve aldermen, a speaker of 
the commons, and fifty burgesses. At present the cor- 
poradon consists of only two aldermen, who alternately 
serve the office of mayor, and he is the returning 
officer of two members to the British senate. It has 
been ol^served, that though at an election five or six 
pames appear on the poll*book, yet it is questionable 
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whether, excq>t the rector of the ptriah^ there be a- 
single legal voter. 

Near the east end of the church-yard there b a 
square building, called the Almshouse, containing 
thirteen apartments, a spacious hall, kitchen and 
chapel, which projects firom the east end, for the 
accommodation of a governess and twelve poor wo- 
men. It was founded by Henry Howard, £arl of 
Northampton, in the reign of King James I. Their 
monthly allowance is &s, each, and the governess 
has I2s.', but on festival days appointed by the 
fbunder they have an addition of is. Bd, to every 
poor woman. Every year each poor woman and the 
governess have for their constant apparel a gown 
of strong cloth or kersey, of a dark colour, and 
every seventh year a livery gown (and a hat) of 
blue broad doth, lined with baize, with the founder*8 
badge or cognizance set on the breast, being a lion 
rampant, argent, embroidered. The governess is 
allowed two chaldron of coals per annum, and the 
rest one chaldron each. They are obliged to hear 
prayers read by the governess at nine in the morning 
and three in the afternooD, by the toll of a bell; 
they are also, ei\ioined to use certain prayers ap- 
pointed by their founder morning and evening in their 
own apartments, and to go )to chuix^h, morning and 
evening, every Sunday and holiday, and Wcjdoesday 
and Friday, and are not to go out without the leave of 
the governess. The qualifications required for ad- 
mission are, that each person shall be of an honest life 
and conversation, religious, grave and discrieet, able 
to read, if such a one may be had, a single womap, 
her place to be void upon marriage, to be fifty years 
of age at least, no common beggar, harlot, spold, 
drunkard, haunter of taverns, inns, or alehouses. 
They also lose their places if, after admission, any 
lands descend to them of the value of 6/. per an* 
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ntinij or goods to the value of 50^. On being guilty 
of atheism, heresy, blasphemy^ faction in the hos- 
pital, injury^ or disgracing the assistants^ neglect of 
duty, or misbehaviour in the performance of it, or' 
any thing to the hurt or prejudice of the hospital, they 
are expelled. The duty of the governess is to preserve 
the household stuff of the hospital ; to take care of 
the sick ; to cause the gates to be shut morning and 
evening at due hours ; to deliver out the blue gowns 
every Sunday and holiday morning, and receive them 
back at night; to ring the bell every morning and 
evening for prayers 3 to shut the gates at prayer time ; 
to look to the reparations of the hospital, that not sd 
much as one stone be missing either in the walls of 
upon the hospital, by the space of a month ; to keep 
the piece of ground on the north-west side of the 
hospital next adjoining the walls, and preserve the 
trees ; to keep her garden plot fair and handsome ; to 
reside constantly there; not to lie abroad without 
licence, nor above seven days with licence in any one 
year; to give security in 20/. penalty to the mayor of 
Rising on her admission for the performance of duty ; 
not to permit any stranger to lie in the hospital ; and 
to dine and sup with the poor women in the hall on 
festival days. 

The offences of the governess are to be certified to 
the Earl of Arundel, or his heir, by two of the assist- 
ants, and the earl to proceed by expulsion, or other- 
wise, as he shall think fit. If the earl or his successor, 
after a certificate sent to him of the death or removal 
of the governess, or of any poor woman, does not 
perform this duty, it then devolves upon the mayor of 
Lynn. There was also a famous chace for deer, and 
a warren, belonging to this lordship. 

The parish church at Rising is an ancient curious 
structure, and is distinguished by some singular archi- 
tectural ornaments on its western front. Intersecting 
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arcfaeSj oolnmns with spiral and diamond-ahape mould- 
ingSj having the archiTolt xnouldiDga nearly similar^ 
fonn the peculiar features of this fagade. The church 
consists of only one aisle^ with a square tower near the 
centre. The font is a large ancient piece of work- 
mataship. There are no inscriptions of note in this 
edifice. 

We now pass South Wootton, and arrive at Lynn 
Regis, at whidh place our excursion ends. 

Lynn Regis. This ancient^ respectable, and com- 
mercial town is situated on the east side of the river' 
Ouse, at the entrance of the Wash, about ten miles 
from the ocean. The houses are chiefly disposed in- 
two principal streets, and several small ones, and are 
paved, but the buildhigs being old are consequently 
irregular. The more modem erections are well built 
and handsome, and a credit to the taste and opulence 
of the proprietors. The number of the houses is* 
3,199, and that of the inhabitants 10,259« Here are 
two annual furs, one in February, and the other 
a week after Old Michaelmas: the former lasts sixr 
weeks, and the latter two. The markets are held on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. The length of Lynn, from 
the south gate to the blockhouse at Fisher's end, is one' 
mile and a quarter ; and in the broadest part, from the 
river to the east gate, lately taken down, half a mile. 
Four small rivers, here called Fleets ^ divide the town 
into several parts, over which are eleven bridges. Ther 
whole is encompassed on the land side by a deep wet 
foss, flanked by a strong wall, now in a dilapidated 
state, which was formerly defended by nine bastions. 
At the north end is a platform battery mounted with 
ten eighteen pounders, planted here in I627, and still 
called St. Anne*s Fort. 

Lynn Regis is supposed by Camden to have been a 
British settlement, and the name, he says, is derived 
from Lfyn, a lake or eaipanse of water; but Spelman 
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with more probability deduces this from the Saxon 
term lean, which signifies a tenure mfee or farm ; and 
observes that its ancient appellation was Len Episcopi^ 
that ]b, the Bi$hop*i farm. In Domesday book it is 
written Lun and Lena^ and at the time of the survey 
belonged to Agelmare^ Bishop of North Elmham, and 
Stigand^ Archbishop of Canterbury. It is evident 
that it was a place of some consequence in the time of 
the Conqueror, from the privilege it ei^oyed of certain 
duties and customs, payable on the arrival of goods and 
merchandize by sea and land ; of which the bishop of 
the diocese at that time was seized of a moiety. Henry 
I. granted liberty to the priory of Norwich to hold a 
hit at Lynn» on the feast of St Margaret, &c. with 
sac and soc, and other customs. In the reign of 
Richard I. a number of Jews resided at Lynn, a people 
at that time celebrated for trade over most parts of 
Europe. The town has been honoured with no less 
than fifteen royal charters. In the year 12049 King 
John, having chastised the revolted barons of Norfolk, 
halted with his army at this place, when on a petition 
of John Grey, Bishop of Norwich, who had lately 
erected a palace at Gaywood, in the vicinity, that 
monarch granted Lynn a charter to be a free borough 
for ever; the burgesses to choose a prspositus, or 
provost, who should be subject to the bishop— thence 
denominated the Bishop* $ man. Some persons, arguing 
upon the vag^e signification of propositus, have 
denied that King John granted liberty to the town to 
be governed by a mayor. But by his letters patent, 
in the last year of his reign, directed '* To the mayor 
and good men rfLenn,** it appears an indisputable fiict. 
That monarch presented the new corporation with an 
elegant embossed and enamelled cup and cover of 
silver, double gilt,' weighing seventy-three ounces, and 
holding about a pint This cup is stUl in a state of high 
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preservation, is used on public occasions, and eihibiU 
a fine specimen of art at that period. 

The late Mr. John Carter, the antiquary and draughts- 
man, having heard of the valuable cup given to the 
corporation here, by King John, at the time he granted 
their charter, and conceiving it would be a desirable 
article for his work, procured some introductions, and 
went down to make a drawing from it. Being aa- 
entire stranger, or as the corporation were actuated 
by some kind of suspicion, they (Misitivdy and abruptly 
refused the permission required. After repeated i4>* 
plications, however, they consented — but on condition 
that Mr. Carter should be conBned to a room, in com- 
pany with a person chosen by themselves, but paitfby 
him, whose business was to see that no improper 
liberties were taken with the valuable cup ; and under 
these circumstances he actually made that drawing, 
from which he engraved the plate that is in hi» 
" Specimens of Sculpture.*' 

The same king is said to have taken from his side 
a silver- mounted sword, which he presented to the cor- 
poration to be borne before the mayor. An iDSoription 
in Latin, on one side of the hilt, records the donation > 
but Spelman and Bishop Gibson assert that it was 
actually the gift of Henry VIII. when the town coming 
into his possession, he converted the burgesses into 
aldermen, granted the place several privileges, and 
clianged the name tom Ljfnn Episcopi to Lynn RegjU* 
In confirmation of this, the former inscription is sup-* 
posed to be of later date than the time of King John. 
However, Mr. Mackerell, the antiquary of Lynn, 
observes, *' that in a window on the north side of the 
choir, near the altar of St. Nicholas's chapel, the arms 
of the town and the sword are depicted in stained 
glass, which was probably fixed there in the time of 
Henry HI." 
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The town is at present governed by a mayor and 
eighteen common council-men, a town-clerk, cham- 
berlain, &c. The right of election is vested in the 
freemen and free burgesses, consisting of about three 
hundred and thirty persons, and the mayor is the re- 
turning officer. 

One of the finest remains of antiquity, in the town 
of Lynn, is the church of St. Mary, which, with a 
priory, was founded by Herbert, bishop of Norwich, 
in the time of William Rufiis. The founder granted 
forty days pardon to all persons who contributed to- 
wards the erection of the buildings, and the priory 
was constituted a cell to the monastery of Norwich. 
The church was a large spacious structure, and though 
curtaQed of its (nriginal dimensions, is still a noble 
pile. The nave and the aisles form the present place 
of worship. The chancel, or choir, has also its 
aisles ; and here is a transept, and two towers at the 
west end. The roof is supported by twenty-two co- 
lumns; of which those east of the transept are 
formed by a cluster of five shafts to each. In this part 
of the building are some ancient carved stalls, and 
several flat monumental stones, with inscriptions ; 
also some very large and 6ne brasses. At the east 
end is a circular window, with ten transverse mul- 
lions. This part of the church is divided from the 
transept by a wooden screen, which was erected in 
1622. A lofty tower, or lantern, is said to have 
been originally at the intersection of the cross aisles ; 
and a high spire to have surmounted one of the 
western towers. The latter display different styles 
of architecture, and the lower parts of them are 
very ancient. The buttresses of the angles to the 
southern tower consist of several small shafts of 
columns. 

St. Margaret*s church and priory were founded by 
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Herbert^ BUhop of Norwich, in the reigft of Wil- 
liam II., and dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, St. 
Mafgaretj and all the maiden saints. In the register 
of Hozon priory, in Suffolk, it appears by the deed 
and grant of this bishop, that this church and priory 
were built by him at the request of the men of Lenn. 
He appointed that all tithes and ecclesiastical dues of 
this village should be paid to this church, which he 
appropriated to the priory, and had it confirmed by 
the pope. 

On the foundation of this priory, Herbert gave 
them, with but a small exception, all he possessed, as 
for as the church of William, son of Staoquin, on the 
other side of Sewaldesfeld, in rents, lands, and men ; 
and he granted the Saturday market, and the fair on 
St. Maigaret*s day, and, beside these, he bestowed 
many other gifts on the church. 

When this priory was a cell to the monastery of Nor- 
wich, that house appointed a monk of their body to be 
prior here at Lynn, who appears to have been respon- 
sible to the priory of Norwich for the rents and profits 
he receiyed, and seems to have been removable at 
pleasure. 

Bishop Turbe granted to this priory the church of 
Weyenhale St: Germans, and confirmed to the monks 
of Norwich the church of St. Margaret, and all their 
former grants. 

llie Chamel Hall. On the north side of this 
churchyard, says Blomefield, stands an ancient pile, a 
chapel, adjoining to the west end of the north aisle of 
the old church of St. Margaret. The upper part of 
this pile was a chapel, and the lower a charnel-house, 
where the bones taken out on the digging of graves 
were deposited. Every abbey and priory seems to 
have had one belonging to them, with a chapel over 
it. The upper part or chapel here, on the dissolution. 
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Was converted into a free grammar-school^ and so 
continues. 

At the eastern extremity of the town is a curious 
ancient btiilding^ called The Lady*s Chapel, or The 
Red Mount It has been erroneously named a castle> 
but is evidently an ecclesiastical structure. It con- 
sists of ah octagonal wall of red brick, and is con- 
structed on a very singular plan, of which, perhapSj 
not a dmilar esLample is to be found in the kingdom* 
Within the exterior wall is a handsome cruciform 
chapel, measuring, from easi to west, seventeen feet 
seven inches, by fourteen, from north to south, and 
thirteen in height. The roof is formed of stone, with 
numerous groins, &c. and resembles the much-admired 
ceOing of King*s Coil^e Chapel, Cambridge. 

St. Nicholas Chapel, conjectured to be built about 
the time of Bdward UT., is two hundred f6et long, 
seventy-eight broad, and one hundred and seventy feet 
from the foundation to the top of the tower. The 
kxxiy consists of a nave, separated from the aisles by 
ten slender columns on each side; these support an 
equal number of acutely pointed arches, over which 
are twelve clerestory windows on each side. On the 
south side is an elegant porch, abundantly decorated, 
with sculptured niches, shiehls, canopies, &c. The 
roof is gromed, and the entrance door finely carved, to 
correspond with the style of the architecture. In the 
chapel tkte also some old seats, charged with curious 
specimens of carving. The east and west windows are 
very large and handsome, and display several perpen- 
dieulaf muUions, with tracery. 

A lai^ monument of white marble, in the shape of 
a sarcophagus, commemorates Sir Benjamin Keene, 
K. B. who was many years embassador from this 
country to the court of Madrid ; at which city he died, 
December 15, 17^7* ^^ ^^^ ^ native of this town, 
and his remains were brought here to be interred. 
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The Chapel of St. James, after the dissolution, being 
in a ruinous condition, was rebuilt in the year l6S2, 
by the benefiou^tions of the mayor and corporation, 
aided by contributions from the principal inhabitants 
It was then converted into an hospital, for fifty 
old men, women, and poor children. Great additions 
have since been made to the building, and it having 
been placed under the control of the guardians of the 
poor, is now the general workhouse for the whole 
town. 

St. Mary Magdalen's HospitaL A full and accurate 
account of this noble and ancient foundation, as 
Blomefield calls it in his time, was contained in a 
manuscript vellum book, preserved among the archives 
of the town's repository. This book chiefly expresses 
the original foundation of this hospital upon the 
causeway between Lenn and Gay wood, long since 
dissolved. '' This ancient hospital,'* says Blomefield* 
*' was founded by one Petrus Capellanus, in the reign of 
King Stephen, in honour of St. Mary Magdalen, and con- 
sisted of a prior and 12 brethren and sisters, in all 13, 
of whom ten, the superior being one, were sound, and 
three unsound or leprous, some ecclesiastical and some 
secular, bound to perform superstitious rites and 
prayers for the souls of men departed from this life, 
viz. for the soul of Petrus Capellanus, their founder, 
the souls of poi)e8, bishops, abbots, priors, kings, 
queens, and others their benefactors." And almost all 
the lands given to this hospital were for the maintain- 
ing of prayers for the dead. Petrus Capellanus, their 
founder, died upon the 20th of January, A. D. 1174, 
in the 20th of Henry II., as appears from their obit 
book. The seal of this hospital was large and ob- 
long, of red wax, and very curious : in the middle of 
it was the efiigies of St. Mary Magdalen, in her right 
hand a box, (alludini; to the ointment brought to 
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Jesus) and in her left a palm branch 3 on the right 
side of this a shield, with two keys in saltier; on 
the left the triangular emblem of the Trinity ; the le- 
gend, Sigillum commune Marie Magdalen. 

The Exchange, or Custom House, was erected in 
the year 1683, by Sir John Turner, lent. It is a 
handsome freestone building, with two tiers of pilas- 
ters, the lower in the Doric, and the upper in the 
Ionic order, with a small open turret, terminating in a 
pinnacle. In a niche, in front, is a statue of King 
Charles the Second. This building contains sevend 
commodious apartments, and occupies the site of an 
old religious house, which was appropriated to the 
Trinity Guild. An open turret has been raised on the 
platform above, upon pillars of the Corinthian order, 
finished with an obelisk and ball, and crowned with a 
Fame. The whole is ninety feet high. 

The Trinity Guild held here was an association for 
its kind highly respectable, and was called the Great 
Guild, in respect to others of less consequence in this 
place. The head or chief person, called the Alderman 
or Costos, was chosen by the commonalty, and con- 
tinued in office during life, unless removed from in- 
firmity or any other cause. This guild had its rise 
previous to the reign of King John. In the time of 
Richard II. they had a place called the Common Staih, 
with its appurtenances, valued at 42/. 6s* &d. per an- 
num clear, besides all reprises. Their goods and 
chattels also amounted in all to 260I, ]3«. consisting 
of 60^ in ready money, besides many books, vest- 
ments, chalices, and other ornaments for their chap- 
lains performing divine service for them, and in the 
parish church. Any of these not being of honest life 
and conversation, and neglecting t&eir duty, being ad- 
monished by the alderman without amendment, were 
removable. Out of the profits of this stath or wharf, 
it appears they gave alms to the annual amount of 30/. 
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towards the support of the poor bFethren of the guild« 
to the blind, lame, and other distressed persons; to 
poor clerks keeping school, and to poor religions houses 
as well of men as women ; to the lepers in and about 
Lynn, and in the repairs of the parish church and 
chapelB, and to the maintaining of several aqueducts 
for providing the town with water. The copy of the 
ordinances of this guild, as preserved in Blomefield, is 
strikingly illustrative of the domestic manners of those 
early times. 

Besides the religious foundatk>n already noticed, 
Lynn contained the following monasteries : the friars 
Carmelitesy or white friars, in South Lynn; the friars 
Minorites, or grey friars; the preaching friars, or 
black friars ; the Augustine friars ; and the cell of 
priests belonging to Norwich^ noticed in our account 
of St. Maigaret's church. The (bur first of these 
were purchased of Henry VIII. by John Eyre, 
esq. one of the king's auditors or receivers, from 
whom they were conveyed to a priest, and afterwards 
purchased by the corporation of Lynn. This ceU of 
priests was near the Guildhall, and the prior*s house 
was somewhat remote from it. When Blomefield 
wrote, the site of the latter bad just been consecrated 
and annexed to St. Margaiet*s churchyard. Priory- 
lane had its name from hence. Of these religious 
houses few vestiges now remain, excepting the sites 
of some of them walled round, and bearing their re- 
spective names, and a hexagon steeple, belonging to 
the monastery of the grey friars, whch serves as a 
good land-mark to vessels entering the harbour. 

Among other singular requests connected with a 
mendicant life, it appears that in Dec. 1349ft the mayor 
and commonalty of Lynn petitioned William Bateman, 
Bishop of Norwich, begging his favour towards John 
Puttock to admit him as a hermit It seems that in 
the bishop*B marsh near Lynn, in a place called Lenne 
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Crouch^ this person had made a cave till he could 
build himself a proper mansion, purposing^ as he de- 
clared^ to spend all his time there in the service of 
God. It was added that the said John Puttock had, 
at his own cost and charge, erected a certain remark- 
able cross, of great service for aU shipping coming that 
way, of the height of 1 10 feet. This place was after- 
wards called the Hermitage of Lynn Crouch. 

In the fifth of Richard II. Henry le Despenser, 
Bishop of Norwich, wrote a letter to Roger Patmani 
mayor, and to the burgesses of Lynn, desiring for the 
love they bore to the bishop, that they would grant 
their )mrt of the -house of St. Catherine to one John 
Cohsolef , late servant to Lord le Despenser, brother to 
the bishop, there to live a solitary (an idle life) upon 
the alms of the good people. This house belonged to 
St. Catherine's chapel, mentioned in 1497, but where 
it stood is not certain. 

The Tuesday Market-place comprises a spacious 
area of three acres, and is surrounded by some good 
houses. At one end, on an ascent of four steps, stands 
a market cross, of freestone, erected in the year 17 10. 
The lower part is encompassed by a handsome peri- 
style, formed by sixteen columns x>f the Ionic order. 
Over this is a walk, secured by an iron balustrade, in- 
cluding a neat octagonal room ; the outside walls of 
which are ornamented with four niches, containing 
the statues of the cardinal virtues. The upper part is 
finished with a cupola, in which hangs the market- 
bell, and the whole is seventy feet in height. From 
the eross, in a semicircular direction on each side, ex- 
tends a range of covered stalls or shambles, having a 
small turret at ea<^ end. 

The Saturday market is kept in a convenient area, 
near St. Mai^garet's churchyard, and here are ci^Nicious 
Bhambles. 

The Theatre was a hall belonging to St. George's 
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guild, and for some years used as the court-house for 
holding the quarter sessions of the peace for the oounty 
of Norfolk. Near St. Mary's church is the Guildhall, 
an ancient building of stone and flint. It contains a 
large stone hall, assembly-rooms, and courts for the 
administration of justice, &c. Here are the following 
portraits : — ^Full-length of Sir Robert Walpole, who 
was returned member for this borough seventeen 
times i and so completely was it under his control, that 
even after he was expelled the House of Commons, he 
continued member for this place : — Half-length of Sir 
Thomas White, knt. the liberal benefactor to young 
tradesmen: — A half-length of Sir Benjamin Keene, 
knt. The assembly-rooms are capacious, and consist 
of three in a line. The first, formed out of the .old 
town-hall, is fifty-eight feet in length, by twenty- 
seven wide, and proportionably lofty. The ball-room 
is sixty feet long, twenty-seven broad, and twenty-two 
feet high. The card- room b twenty-seven feet by 
twenty-seven, and twenty- two feet in height. 

The new walk or mall from the bars by the work- 
house by Gannock gates, is about three hundred and 
forty yards long, and eleven yards wide between the 
quickset hedgerows. At convenient distances on each 
side of the walk a recess is left in the hedge of a semi- 
circular form, where benches are fixed, each capable of 
holding twenty people. A gentle ascent on the right 
has been adorned with a plantation and a shrubbery. 

The town, not having any fresh springs, was for- 
merly much distressed for water ; but it is now sup- 
plied from fL river near Gaywood, whence the water is 
conveyed by small canab, of between two and three 
miles in extent, to the conduits in the town. 

In the year 1803 an act of parliament was obtained 
for paving and otherwise improving the ^town ; the 
powers of which were further extended in 1806. By 
virtue of this many of the streets have been new paved. 
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obstructions and other nuisances removed | and the 
avenue from the south gates, instead of opening, as 
formerly^ through the narrowest and worst-built streets, 
has been directed more to the east, and now presents 
to the traveller an approach superior to that of most* 
other maritime towns in the kingdom. The bridges 
over the fleets have been made lower and wider, and a 
communication opened over Purfleet-bridge for car- 
riages. The projected improvements were estimated 
to cost 20,000/. exclusive of the annual expense for 
lighting, cleansing, &c. 

Lynn harbour is deep, but the anchorage is bad, 
from the oozy bed of the river. It is capable of re- 
ceiving about three hundred sail of shipping. At what 
time it was first used as a haven is not ascertained. 
Camden is of opinion, that the port was originally at 
West-Lynn, on the opposite side of the river ; but it 
is improbable^ as no records exist to prove that this 
was ever more than an inconsiderable village. The 
river passing between both those places was merely 
a narrow stream, and consisted of the water of the 
Little Ouse only. A change occurred iu the direction 
of that river about the time of Henry IIL, sub- 
sequent to whose reign Lynn aspired to commercial 
consequence, and gradually rose from its primitive 
obscurity, and progressively became a consideirable 
port. 

The situation of this port, so near the North Sea, 
and the inland navigation which is connected with it, 
gives the town great commercial advantages. It is 
open to a communication with all the north of Europe ; 
and by means of the Ouse, and its collateral rivers, 
can extend its navigation into eight counties, exclusive 
of the other conveyances by land carriage and canals. 
It imports annually about 100,000 chaldrons of 
coals, and above 2,000 pipes of wine ; in which two 
articles it exceeds all other ports in England, except 
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London^ Bristol^ Newcastle, &c. In return for theat 
and other heavy articles, with which it supplies tha 
interior, it receives back for exportation com and va- 
rious manufinctured articles. Prior to the late French 
war its foreign trade was very considerable^ espedally 
to the Baltic, Norway, Holland, Portugal, and Spain. 
Rbpflst. The fine m^estic wood and mineral 
spring of Reffley, distant ftom Lynn about two miles, 
have long afforded to the inhabitants of that town and 
its neighbourhood a delightful retreat, where» in sum<* 
mer's sultry days, amidst its shady recesses, surrounded 
by sylvan scenery and greeted by the melody of birds, 
they can awhile forget their serious cares, and unbend 
the mind by friendly and jocund converse over the 
social bowl, (the contents of which yield an additional 
relish by the peculiarly grateful flavour which Reff« 
ley's limpid fountain bestows,) wlulst the cfaeerfbl 
song, the enlivening minstrelsy, and the sprightly 
dance, occasionally impart their attractive influence* 
Travellers from all parts of the kingdom have long 
borne ample testimony to the fiiscinations of this ro- 
mantic place, and the dassic muse has celebrated, in 
appropriate strains, its picturesque varieties, where 
Arcadian scenes present themselves in all the luxuriant 
and wild sublimity of nature. In a sequestered qpot, 
completely overcanopied by the thick shadowy foliage 
of trees and bushes, a rural fountain presents itself in 
the midst of which arises a handsome obelisk, finom 
whence, by means of an aqueduct, the chalybeate 
stream is projected: around this fountain seats are 
placed, and at a little distance on one'side is a public 
canopy. On the opposite side, an octagon temple, 
(built and supported by subscription, and appropriated 
to the accommodation of the subscribers and theis 
friends,) stands at the extremity of a small lawn, en- 
compassed by the lofty trees and embowering shrubs, 
whose wide-spreading and irregular branches are 
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adapted to the purposes of ** shelter and shade/' afford* 
ing at once an interesting picture and an agreeable 
influence. In August^ i8l8> the members and Mends 
of Reffley met and dined together in a pavilion erected 
upon the lawn fronting the temple, to celebrate the 
return to parliament of Sir Martin Browne Folkes^ 
bart. one of the members for the town^ the proprietor 
of the soil and wood of Reffley, and the patron of die 
spring ; and also in compliment to him for erecting a 
newT canopy there, and for other improvements be- 
stowed upon the place, and indulgences granted to its 
visitants. 



EXCURSION VI. 

From Norwich {hrough Ectston, Honingham^ 
Hockeringy Eiutt Dereham^ Seaming^ Wend- 
lingy Framhamj Necton SwcLffham, Narborough^ 
West Biheyy East Winchj Middleton Hard^ 
wicky I^fnny Wiggenhatt St Germains, Wig^, 
genhftU St. Mary, hlington^ TUnejf, Terring' 
109h Walpok, St. Peter\ and WeH WaUon, to 
Wahdken. 

Hbigham is less than a mile distant from Nor- 
wich, and is the first place we pass in commencing 
our present ezeursion. 

The road proceeds along the side of Costessey park» 
whidi is between four and five miles firom Norwich : 
nearly the same distance, but Ijing about two miles 
to the right, is the village of 

CosTBSS, or C08TB8SBT9 situated in one of the largest 
manors in the county. In the Confessor's time it be- 
longed to Guert, but after the Conquest to Alan, fiarl 
of Richmond, sumamed both Rufiis and Fergaunt, 
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one word signifying red^ and the other iron glove* He 
ivias the son of £udo. Earl of Britanny, and oommand- 
iog the rear of the Conqueror's army at the battle of 
Hastings, advanced to the earldom of Richmond, 
which, before that, was the honom* of Edwin, Earl of 
Mercia. Immediately on taking possession, he built a 
strong castle at his capital mansion of 6illing» in York- 
shire; however, his humane treatment of the English 
caused him to be much respected by them. He had 
not less than 81 manors in Norfolk. He married (in- 
stance, one of the Conqueror's daughters, but died 
without issue, and was succeeded by Alan Niger, or 
Alan the Black, a great favourite of William Rufiis. 
In 1312, Edward II. granted Cossey to Sir John de 
Claveringe for life : Sir John the same year sued Wil- 
liam Fiz, and IJ other villeins, of his manor of Cossey, 
for withdrawing themselves, their goods and chatties, 
out of his manor, and dwelling in other places, as it 
was pleaded, to his and the king's prejudice; upon 
which a writ was directed to force them to come and 
dwell in the manor, bringing all their goods with 
them. Upon the trial, six of them pleaded that they 
had obtained their freedom by living in Norwich, and 
paying scot and lot there thirty years. Two others 
pleaded that they were bom within the walls of that 
city, and appealed to the Conqueror's charter, express- 
ing that if any servants or mUeim lived without daSm 
of their lords, (i. e. without paying chevage, or a fine 
for license so to do) for. a year and a day, in any of the 
king's cities, walled towns, or in the camp, from that 
day they and their posterity should be free for ever. 
Upon this appeal six of them were declared freemen ; 
two others obtained the same privilege, by proving 
that Edward I. granted their fathers houses and lands 
in Norwich, hut all the rest were forced to return and 
live in villeinage under their lord. This manor came 
to the crown under Henry VIII. and was granted by 
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Queen Mary to her Vice- Chamberlain^ Sir Henry Jer- 
negan : the faaiily have been settled here ever since, 
and were a younger branch of the Jemegans^ of Somer- 
ley Town, in the island of Lothingland, in Suffolk. 
According to Weaver, the Jemegans were persons of 
distinction before the Conquest. In the year 1030, 
he says, Canute, King of Denmark and England, after 
his return from Rome, brought several captains and 
soklierd from Denmark, whereof the greatest part were 
christened and settled here in England. Jemegan 
was in such esteem with Canute^ that he gave, him 
certain manors in Norfolk ; and to Jeningho, or 
Jennings, he gave others Ijring on the sea side near 
Harwich in Sufiblk, as a reward for the services they 
had performeil for his father, Sweyn. 

This respectable family have never removed from 
this place since the establishment of their ancestor, 
Jemegan Fitz-Hugh, who married Sibyll, who, in 
11889 paid iOOl. of her gift into the Exchequer after 
her husband's decease. 

Costesity^ or Cossey Hall and Park, the seat of Sir 
Geoige Jerningham, hart, are situated in a part of 
the county agreeably diversified by hill and dale. The 
house, partly ancient and partly modern, contains se- 
veral good and convenient apartments. Among the 
pictures, one of Queen Mary is said to be by Holbein \ 
and another of the celebrated Earl of Arundel, his Coun- 
tess, and three chUdren, is ascribed to Vandyck, being 
designed by him, as a kind of companion to his cele- 
brated painting of the Pembroke family, at Wilton. 
Near the house a chapel was erected, under the direc- 
tion of Edward Jerningham, esq. It has lofty win- 
dows, Mrith pointed arches, mullions, ^c. each of which 
is ornamented with painted glass, the whole producing 
a very agreeable effect. The library at Cossey Hall is 
said to be excellent in its kind. 
The church at Costessey is dedicated to the holy King 
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Bdrnund^ and had three gfldfl in it : the nave is leaded^ 
the chancel is thatched. The arms of Jemegan are 
canred on one of the screens; those of Ufford are on a 
window in the north chancel, with an emblem of the 
Trinity. 

Sfat miles from Norwich, on the high road, we ar- 
rive at 

fiASTONy or the East Town. This place is not so 
named on account of its situation with respect to Nor^ 
wichy bat to Higham, though in ancient writings it 
tras called Estone by Honingham. The &mily of 
the Darya, or Davies^ were formerly seated here, and 
had a good estate. The mansion-house occupied by 
Robert Davy, in 1450> he left to John Davy, his aon 
and heir. In the church there are several inscriptions 
upon different members of this fiimily. By the will 
of Thomas Davies, 1509^ he bequeathed to the town- 
ship of Eastone, by Rengland, the house at ^' The 
briggs foite ther, called the Gwyld-house, and to the 
repair and maintenance of the same, a tenement lying 
within the yerde thereto belonging.'* 

The village of Easton was the birth-place of Adam 
de Easton, afterwards a cardinal, descended from the 
fomily of the Eastons, considerable owners here and 
in Honingham. The cardinal had been a Benedictine 
monk of Norwich, doctor of divinity, and a person of 
great prudence and learning* as appears from his being 
raised to the purple '* without money or favour, and 
for his worth only.'* In the 5th of King Richard IK 
or in 1382> he is called by that king Cardinales Nor- 
wioensis, or the Norwich cardinal, an act wliich is 
sufficient to do away any assertion from other quarters 
that the cardinal was a Herefordshire man, and born of 
mean parents. The lodge on Easton heath, commonly 
called Easton Lodge, Blomefield thought an ancient 
building, and exceeding strong, built so as to survey 
the heath and resist the weather, to which it was much 
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€xpo8ed, it having been formerly the lodge of the 
gamekeeper of Cossey manor : it is now the residence 
of — — Forater, esq. 

Honing HAM lies about a mile beyond Easton. This 
town, with the hamlet of Thorp, belonged to the 
manor of Cossey, and continued with it till the lords 
of Cossey granted away divers fees, and the advowson 
of the church. In 1494, John Shepherd, bailiff of 
Cossey, and John Baroghby, forester, accounted for 
6St. quit rents of a fulling mill, water mill, and dove- 
house; for 2000 arrows, sold at lOf. which cost 5«. 
the making, and for repairing the common oven, 
whidi the lord maintained for his tenants to bake in. 
The church here is ancient, but contuns nothing very 
interesting. 

Hotthgham Hall is the seat of Liord Bayning. 
Wblbornb, and East Tuddenham, lie to our left, 
but do not possess any thing requiring particular at^ 
tention. 

Hokehino is about ten miles and a half from Nor- 
wich. Here it is probable was anciently a castle, as 
this was the principal manor of the barony of Rye. 
The church is a single pile, with a round tower and 
one bell. The Smallpieoe fEunily had a very consider- 
able estate here. 

BIatesuale lies about a mile to our left It ap- 
pears that the bounty of one of the members of the 
ancient feuDily named de Herleston, that lived in this 
town, gave rise to a singular custom. Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Harleston of this place, the wife 
of Dr. Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, gave lands 
here, in 1569, to the value of 50s. per nnnum, to the 
poor of the parish, and caused an annual sermon to be 
preached in the church on Tuesday in Rogation week, 
by a fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

This annual sermon was so much frequented, that 
Blomefield observed, * The great resort to it occa- 
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sioned a sort of fair on that day, commonly .called 
Mateshale Gant, or* gang, a word anciently used for 
perambulating the bounds of parishes in Rogation 
week. The church has a good square embattled 
tower at the west end^ wliich contains six bells aad a 
. clock. Robert Forster Wulman, by his will in 1507» 
bequeathed 40 marks to the making the chapel of Our 
Lady in the east end of the south aisle of this church. 
It was also his wish to be buried here, and to have a 
gravestone to the amount of 40t. 

North Tuddsnham lies on the same side of the 
road, but affords no object of particular interest. 

East Derbham is a market-town, l6 miles from 
Norwich. This manor, in Domesday Book, is said to 
have belonged to St. Edeldrede, or to the church or 
monastery of Ely. This town has been most unfor- 
tunately ex|)osed to two very dreadful fires ; the first 
occurred in July, 1581, and the latter on the 3d of 
the same month, in the 21st of Charles 11., when it 
was almost entirely ruined, though fortunately only 
five persons lost their lives : the loss of horses and 
other cattle was considerable, and not less than I JO 
houses were consumed. The sum total of the damage 
sustained was estimated at ig,443/. The ecclesiasical 
history of East Dereham is of great antiquity. 

1 he church is a large pile, built in the coUegiate 
form : it has a nave, a north and south aisle, two tran- 
septs or cross aisles, and a chancel, with an antique 
tower rising in the centre ; but this not being deemed 
su£Biciently strong to bear the heavy bells, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. a large one, called the new clocher, was 
erected on the south side of the churchyard. The tran* 
septs formerly contained the chapels of the Holy Cross, 
St. Withbuiga, St. Mary, ^c. The former was re- 
paired in Henry Vllth's time, by the family of the Bo- 
tons : the treasury, or ammunition chamber, was over 
this chapel. The south porch was built by Roger and 
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Margaret Boton, whose names are inscribed on the 

stone. 

East Dereham may possibly derive some celebrity 
from having been the residence of one of our most 
esteemed modem poets. William Cowper was born 
on the 26th of November, 1731 : his father, the 
Rev. John Cowper, D.D. was rector of Great Berk^ 
hampsteady Herts. The poet's mother was Anne, the 
daughter of Roger Donne, esq. of Ludham Hall, in 
Norfolk, who died when he was about six years old. 
l*he sight of her picture, nearly fifty years afterwards, 
occasioned one of his most exquisite poems. At an 
early age he was sent to a respectable seminary at 
Market-street, but was afterwards removed to West- 
minster-school, where the tyranny exercised over him 
by the elder boys served still more to depress a mind 
unassuming and timid in the extreme -, he, however, 
acquired great reputation as a scholar. At the age of 
eighteen, he was articled to Mr. Chapman, an attor- 
ney, a profession which only increased his melancholy; 
but being entered afterwards at the Inner Temple, he 
cultivated the friendship of some of his old Westmin- 
ster school-fellows, Bonnel Thornton, Colman, &c. 
whom he assisted in their periodical paper the Con^ 
noistew. In 1762, Mr. Cowper was appointed to the 
office of reading clerk, and clerk of the private com- 
mittees in the House of Commons ; this his diffidence 
in reading in public caused him to resign. He was 
afterwards promoted to the office of clerk of the jour- 
nals, when an unexpected event rendering his attend- 
ance in the house indispensable, his apprehension and 
alarm quite overpowered his reason, and his relations 
were induced to place him under the care of Doctor 
Cotton, at St. Albans. Here he overcame the religious 
melancholy that had long oppressed him, and in the 
summer of 17^ » quitted St. Albans to reside at Hunt- * 
ingdon, where he became acquainted with the family 
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df the Rev. Mr. Unwin, who lost his life by a fall 
from his horse, before Cowper hacl enjoyed his friend- 
ship two years. Soon after the death of Mr. Unwin, 
his widow and Cowper removed to Olney, in Buck- 
inghamshirCy upon the invitation of Mr. Newton, then^ 
eurate^ a mutual attachment being here cemented, they 
jointly produced a volume entitled Olney Hymtu. But 
whilst at Olney the death of his beloved brother, the 
Rev. John Cowper, again subjected him to that rooted 
melancholy that could not be eradicated by medical 
art, nor repelled by human reason, and a train of de- 
sponding reflections ended in the entire derangement 
of his reasoning powers, which he did not in any de* 
gree emerge from in less than twelve years. After Mr. 
Newton's removal to St. Mary Woolnoth's, in Lon- 
don, the Rev. Mr. Bull, of Newport, became Mr. 
Cowper*s friend and companion, who persuaded him 
to translate some of Madame Guyon*s poetry. The 
first volume of Cowper*s poems was mostly written 
at the instigation of Mrs. Unwin ; its success was not 
marked, but before his second volume was published 
kb merit was acknowledged. In 1781, he became ac- 
quainted with Lady Austen, and most of his lighter 
pieces were composed in compliance with this lady's 
wish, particularly the humorous adventure of John 
Gilpin. Shortly after, 1784, Mr. Cowper commenced 
the arduous undertaking of a translation of Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey, and in the succeeding summer re- 
newed his acquaintance with his cousin, Lady Hes- 
keth, after a suspension of nearly fifty years. In June, 
1786, he went to reside at Weston Lodge : in 1791, 
he published his Homer by subscription ; and in 1792, 
he was visited by William Hayley, esq. ; but the de- 
clining health of his friend, Mrs. Unwin, seemed to 
embitter every thing else. He attended her to Eartham, 
in Sussex, on a visit to Mr. Hayley; but in the 
autumn of the same year they returned to Weston. In 
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the latter part of 1793, Mr. Hayley again vbited 
Weston : Mrs. Unwin's increasing illness su^esting the 
necessity of a change of air^^Mn^^Cowper accompanied 
her^ in 1795, to the house of hisrelative^ the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, at North Tuddenham in Norfblli. In hopes 
that the bracing gales of the ocean might invigorate 
the languid systems of his aged friends, this gentle- 
man conducted them to Mundesley, situated by the 
sea side j £rom whence, in October, they removed to 
Dereham Lodge. The next year they again visited 
Mundesley, but its healthful situation was of no avail; 
they again retired to Bfr. Johnson's house at East 
Dereham, where Mrs. Unwin expired without a groan 
on the 17th of December, 17969 and was buried in the 
north aisle of Dereham church. Mr. Cowper after 
this was scarcely ever known to have mentioned her 
name : his own health vacillated till January, 1800, 
when a dropsical disorder coming on, he died on the 
27th of April, and closed a life which, with few ex* 
ceptions, had been a series of doubts and distressing, 
sensations. He certainly realized the sentiments he 
has thus expressed : 

Cotte, tfaettt a itiil imali whisper in thine ear, 
He haanohope, who ne^er had a fear ; 
And he who never doubted of his state. 
He wuy perhaps, perhaps he may too tote. 

The north transept of East Dereliam church con* 
tains a very neat monument of white marble, with 
this inscription : 

In Memory of 
WnxiAM GowPBR, esq. 
Bora in Hertfordshire, 1732, 
Baried in this church, 1800. 
Ye who with warmth the public triomph feel. 
Of talents dignified with sacred seal. 
Here, to devotion's \mrd devoutly just, 
Bsy yonr find tribute due to Cowper's dust; 
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England y exulting in hit spotless fame^ 
Ranks with her dearest sons his fav*rite nanie« 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to raise 
So clear a title to affection's praise ; 
Hb highest honours to the heart belong. 
His vhtuet form^ the magic of his song. 

During die time of the Saxons, Withbuiga, natural 
daughter of one of the kings of East Anglia, settled 
here, with some other virgins, and erected a nunnery, 
of which she became the first head : this house was 
afterwards destroyed by the Danes. The church at 
East Dereham was made parochial in the year 798* 
An abbey was subsequently founded here, but it is not 
known by whom. Roger Jarney was the last abbot, 
and as he received a considerable pension after its sur- 
render to Henry VIIL» it is inferred the revenues were 
consideiable* The site of the abbey was disposed of 
to Thomas Dereham. A curious arch still remains in 
the churchyard, covering a spring, formerly supposed 
to possess very salubrious qualities. This spring is 
said to have risen in the church, and run under the 
body of it in and through the tomb of St. Withbuiga, 
which now forms a bath. A subscription was opened 
for the improvement of this bath, and it was proposed 
to place a stone at the head of it with this inscription— 
*' This tomb, at one time, contained the ashes of a 
royal princess, St. Withburga, the youngest daughter 
of Anna, or Annas, King of the East Angles, who died 
in the 645th year of the christian aero. In the year 
974, the abbots and monks of Ely, through a pious 
fraud, stole this precious relic out of the church, and 
translated it to Eily cathedral, where it was again en- 
shrined with her three royal sisters.*' The arch or 
the ruins of this tomb have been repaired several times, 
the last time in the year 1793. 

In this church, at the upjier end of St. Edmund's 
chapel, stands a very curiously carved old oaken chest. 
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in which the writings and papers belonging to the 
church and charities are deposited, with the names of 
the donors, the particulars of which are also prudently 
placed on two tables on each side of the chest, and 
upon the chest, in a brass plate, are engraved the fol- 
lowing words : *' As a token of respect towards his 
native place, Samuel Rash, esq. on the 1st day of Ja- 
nuary, 1786, presented to the church of East Dere*- 
ham this diest, for the purpose of keeping together 
and preserving the deeds, records, and other writings 
belonging to this parish.*' The lock of this chest is 
curiously ornamented with a representation of the na- 
tivity, and is opened by a spring very artfuMy con- 
cealed from sight. Upon its sides are several laige 
figures carved, expressing the cardinal virtues and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, agreeably to the doctrines of 
the church of Rome. It is supposed to be upwards of 
400 years old, and was found in the ruins of Bucken- 
ham castle. The curious and handsome font here was 
erected in 1468 : it rests upon an octangular pedestal, 
consisting of two flights of steps, the uppermost being 
decorated with roses and quatrefoils. The centre or 
shaft is ornamented with full length figures of eight 
of the apostles -, at the angles, beneath these, are the 
four evangelists, with the respective symbols of an 
uqgel, a lion, a bull, and an eagle. A fine large brass 
eagle, on a pedestal of the same, supported by three 
small lions, all gilt, stands in the middle aisle, and was 
formerly used as a Litany* desk, A very handsome 
branch, consisting of a double circle of candlesticks, 
was purchased for this church in 1738, at the charge 
of 25/. The sanguinary Edmund Bonner was rector 
here from 1534 to 1540, after he became Bishop of 
Jx>ndon : it is computed that he caused upwards of 
aoo persons to be burnt, for what was then deemed 
heresy. 

The history of the organ, erected in the year 1786, 
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18 not without interest. It had been fbrmerly the pro* 
perty of the Hon. Roger North, of Rougham, Attor- 
ney-General to King Charles the Second's queen, and 
brother to Lord Keeper North. From Dr. Bumey's 
History of Music, it appears that this organ was built 
by one Bernard Schmidt, a German, and was esteemed 
one of the greatest efforts of human ingenuity for the 
sweetness of its stops, and soundness of its inpeSf al- 
tiiough made of wood and not of metaL For several 
years this excellent piece of mechanism was left in 
Dereham church as a piece of lumber, though it had 
been purchased of a poor widow for 30l. How or by 
whom its excellenoe was at length discovered is not 
upon record. Several dissenting congregations have 
their places of worship here. 

East Dereham at present contains 551 houses, 2888 
inhabitants, and has annual fairs on the Thursday and 
Friday before Old Midsummer and New Michaelmas 
day, for cattle, sheep, and toys : the weekly market is 
on Fridays, and the market-place is very convenient 
In the centre of the town there is a square column, on 
the sides of which are inscribed the distances, in mea- 
sured miles, from the principal towns and seats in the 
county. It has been remariied, that the distance ex- 
pressed upon this pillar serves to fix the meaning of 
the term teuca, which some have supposed to be the 
French league of three miles, but which in reality 
signifies only one; for instance, Dereham is mariced 
as being 16 miles from Norwich, and on the rolls of 
the King's Bench, it appears that the Bishop had a foir 
at this place, which was reckoned \6 Uveas, viz. miles, 
from the palace at Norwich. 

In 1756, a handsome assembly-room was built by 
subscription, in the place where the old market-cross 
formerly stood. Near this room there had been a 
sessions-house and a gaol, during the time when the 
town and hundred of Mitford were under the jurisdic- 
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tion of the bailiff, who was the Bishop of Ely'i dejmty, 
to whom the parish at that time belonged. 

Before 1737, East Dereham was supposed to be the 
4iirtiest town in the county, the streets uneven, and 
choked with filth, and on the spot where a handsome 
obelisk was erected by Sir Edward Astley was a pit of 
dirty water, called the Sand Pit, serving as the drain 
of the parish, and sometimes filled with dead dogs, 
cats, &c Near a brewhouse was another standing 
drain, and a lane at the east end of the town was so 
narrow, as scarcely to admit the passing of a carriage. 
The same kind of a hM^way, as it was called, led 
down to the church and the> vicarage-house. Since 
that time, the streets being levelled and paved, it has 
been said that like Venus, whom poets feign to have 
been created from the froth of the sea, Dereham ha9 
arisen to an equality with the best market-town in 
Norfolk. Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Eail of 
Orford, hearing that the inhabitants intended to 
pave their town by subscription, was so pleased as to 
invite them to his princely palace at Houghton. Such 
of them as accepted the invitation were headed by the 
then chief constable, and olerk of the parish, of fo- 
ceiious memory, who, after being entertained in the 
most hospitable manner, received Sir Robert's dona* 
tmn of twenty guineas towards the good woric carrying 
on. But this joyous company being exhilarated by 
liquor, forgot themselves so far as to be induced, by 
the proposals of a few, to sing in chorus a famous 
Jacobite song, caHed *^ All joys to great Cssar," &c. 
Sir Robert, who was well acquainted with mankind, 
shewed no displeasure at their proceedings, but sent 
them home happy in themselves, and by no means dis- 
pleased with him. 

In 1775 an act was obtained for incorporating 
Mitford and Launditch* hundreds, containing fifty- 
one parishes nearly in the centre of Norfolk, East 
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Dereham being the principal, for the better provision 
or the poor of those hundreds. This act met with 
such opposition, that had it not been for the efforts 
and assistance of Marquis Townshend> it might have 
foiled of success. The corporation of Dereham soon 
afterwards purchased an old form-house, formeriy 
belonging to a religious establishment, with a bam, 
and about sixty acres of land in Gressenhall, for 
1200^> and upon a fine opph spot erected a large con- 
venient building, with proper offices, and a windmill 
for grinding their com, at the expense of at least 
10,000/. This house is situated nearly in the centre of 
both hundreds, upon a rising ground, at the bottom of 
which runs a pleasant stream of water, dividing Gres- 
senhall from Hoe parish. The land, owing to the care 
and industry of Mr. James Moore, who was a gar- 
dener, was soon in a state of great improvement, pro- 
ducing vegetables which would have otherwise cost 
the corporation 100/. a year. They also kept eight 
cows, that supplied the house with milk, butter, and 
cheese. They likewise killed their own meat. The 
poor there miuntained were then upon an average about 
450. The building consists of a very large dining- 
hall, convenient and necessary offices, good lodging 
and working rooms ; and in the wings are many se- 
parate rooms appropriated to married persons, widows 
and widowers, called cottages, fitted up with a fire- 
place in each for the comfort of the aged, infirm, and 
better sort of poor. At a convenient distance from the 
principal building is another, called the hospital, an 
old farm-house fitted up for the purpose. The paupers 
are chiefly employed in spinning hemp and wool, in 
gardening, and other works of industry ; a quantity of 
hemp for spinning has been grown upon the premises. 
The principal officers consist of a house suigeon, a 
secretary and solicitor, a governor, a matron, nurses, 
schoolmaster and mistress, miller, baker, and others. 
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In 1776 a {MToper place was provided as a burial 
gmmd ; this was enlarged in I785» and consecrated 
by Dr. Bagot, Bishop of Norwich. A committee of 
five attend alternately every Tuesday to hear com- 
I^aihtSy and afford relief to the poor out of the hou^, 
which has amounted to 50Ol. per annum. Upon the 
whole this establishment appears to have been one of 
the most liberal and best conducted in the kingdom. 

For some time after the erection of thb house the 
poor rates did not exceed U.6d, in the pound at a radL 
rent. There are, it is allowed, several estates and be- 
nefiictions ^ven in trust for the poor of particular de* 
scriptionsy producing between sixty and seventy pounds 
per annum several years since ; also estates for reimir- 
ing and ornamenting the church nearly to the amount 
of lOOl. per annum, besides houses and lands called 
the Headborough estates, for the public uses of the 
parish. In 1785 two Sunday sdiods were established, 
one for boys and the other for girls. The children are 
assisted with part of their necessary dothing. 

The large gardens and orchards in the vicinity of 
]>ereham have produced such a quantity of fruit and 
v^;etables as not only to serve the parish, but also for 
sale dsewhere, so that Dereham has been called the 
garden of Norfolk. 

Quebec Casde^ or as it is sometimes called QMebec 
HouUf is about half a mile to the right, and is the seat 
t>f W. W. Lee Warner, esq. 

Yaxbam lies about two miles to the left of £ast 
Dereham. Roger Bigod held land here of th^ Abbot 
of Ely soon after the Conquest, which at the survey 
he held of the king, so that it is observed both the 
Conqueror and Roger made no scruple of robbing the 
church of its possessions. The church has a nave, a 
north and south aisle, and a chancel : at the west end 
of the nave is a round tower witli five bells. It is re* 
markable that when the Domesday book was writtien 
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tkefe were several towns in the hundred of Yaxham 
which have been destroyed many oenluries past, yhu 
Flockthorp> Calveley, Bicherston, Appethoip, Baska- 
nea, Oeslea, &c 
' From Yaxham a road leads through Westfidd, ao 
inconsiderable viUage, to Sbipdam, another Tillage 
about three miles from the road. 

On the foundation of the see of Ely it eeema the 
manor of Shipdam was assigned to the bishop» and 
made part of his barony; and in the 291I1 of Henry 
III. the bishop obtained the grant of a maricet and a 
fair here. The church is a respectable pile> with o 
very broad nave and chancel, and a north aisle running 
the length of both ; at the west «nd of this is a strong 
square embattled tower, containing fire bells, a dial, 
and dock, crowned with a handsome turret The 
chancel contains several graTCStones Ibr the Ihmily of 
the Bullocks. In 1487 the Bishop of Bly granted 40 
days indulgence to all who would contribute to the re- 
pair of the chapel of St Thomas of Canterbury, situated 
in a certain hermitage within this parish, and the ways 
that lay about it. 

ScARNiNo is only separated fh>m Derdiam by a 
small rivulet, and was at one period so plentiAil as to 
be called the '' land of Canaan flowing with milk and 
honey,*' being occupied by a number of hospitable 
persons of the class of yeomanry, or frediolders, who 
lived on their own landed estates, consisting diiefly of 
rich pasture ground ; most of whidi has since been 
converted into arable land. 

Here the manor of Seaming Hall was possessed by 
the family of De Fransham, who in the third year of 
Edward I. held here and in Fransham Magna one fte 
of the Barl Warren. The church of Seaming is a 
single pile without aisles, and has a strong squiare 
tower of flint-stone, about fS feet high, containing five 
good bells } and here is a free-school well endowed. 
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Wbmdlino lies on the high road, four miles from 
Dereham. In the time of the Confessor it bdon§;ed 
to the Abhot of Bury. Wendling Abbey iiras founded 
here about the fifty^second year of Henry III. by Sir 
William de WeadHng, one of the king's judges or 
justices, for canons of the Premonstratensian order, or 
that of St. Norbert, and dedicated to St. Mary Ae 
Virgin. This abbey was seated in a marsh or low 
ground, with a small rivulet on the south : the entrance 
into the abbey court was on the west, but the court 
was on the north side of the couTentual dmrdi and 
dmrchyaid, both those occupying about two acres of 
ground. The old church, with the presbytery or dum* 
eel, was about 72 paces in length and eighteen bioad, 
including the north and south aisles. Part of the wall 
of the west end of the church was lately standing, 
covered with ivy, though the greatest part of the dnirch, 
even the foundation stones, have been dug up and nnd 
for mending the roads. The abbey of Wendling was 
suppressed by a bull of Pope Clement previous to the 
general dissolution, and in 1528 granted to Cardinal 
Wolsey for the erection of his colleges. Its revenues 
were valued at S5L IBs, 4d. per annum. The present 
church has a square steeple, but contains no monuments 
or inscriptions of peculiar note. 

Bast and West Bradbkham lie to the left of 
Wendling. The first of these villages in the Con- 
queror's survey is said to have belonged to a Saxon 
lady of the name of AUid in the Confessor's time, but 
afterwards became the lordship of Ralph Bainard. 
Blomefield notices a spring that rises in this town, 
which, foiming a little rivulet, passes North and Sooth 
nckenham, Cressingham Magna, HUbuigh, &c. and 
empties itself into the Great Ouse by Hdgey Bridge, 
whidi nevertheless bears no name till it is joined witii 
other streams. Below Cranwich it is called the Wis- 
sey. The chureh of East Bradcnham consists of a 
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nave, a north and south aiale, with a chancel built of 
flint, atones, &c. The vault of the nave is supported 
by octangular pillars, forming eight arches, four on 
each side. At the west end of ihe nave a gallery has 
been erected for the singers. A square tower is formed 
of the same materials as the church, and contains three 
bells. A room over the porch of the north aisle seems 
to have been built for a recluse. 

West Bradenkam, The church here consists of a 
nave, a north and south aide, all built of flbt : the 
roof is supported by pillars, composed of four pilasters 
united together. There are four of these arches on 
either side, with a window over each. A square tower 
of flint stands at the west end of the south aisle, with 
quoins and battlements of freestone, and contains three 
bells. The lower part of the tower, being open, serves 
as a porch. Tbe chancel is separated from the nave 
by an ancient screen of wood, upon which the king's 
arms have been painted. On the pavement, towardii 
the west end, lies a very antique marble gravestone, 
deprived of its brasses: its inscription was between 
two flllets of brass round the verge of tiie stone. In 
a niche, like a quatrefoil, was the head of a priest in 
brass, and a cross runs the length of the stone, with 
some animal couchant at its feet The inscription, 
which is only legible in part, appears to have been 
upon Thomas Cayley, rector here, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. 

Against the south wall of the chancel, near the east 
end, are three ardies, with seats for the bishop, priest, 
and deacon ) each of these rise above the other, and 
just over the uppermost is an arch fbr holy water. In 
the north wall is another arch, neatly carved, for the 
preservation of relics. These arches and cupboaids 
formed what are called the tabemacula^ or repositories, 
where the holy oil, chrism, eucharist, &c. were de* 
posited. Here were two chantries, Curtis's and St. 
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CatheriDe*8, the priests belonging to which officiated 
daily, one at the east and the other at the west end of 
the south aisle. 

Holm . Hale lies about two miles to the west of the 
Bradenhams. Holm and Hale formerly were not only 
two distinct lordships^ but two separate villages j but 
upon their union under one lord, they obtained the 
name of Holm Hale. 

BsRRBBS, or BuRBs Hall, was purchased of the 
Bedingfields by the Eyre family ; no manor or lordship 
belongs to it. Here were also two churches to which 
the lords presented. In the beginning of Edward h, 
Sir Robert de Hulmo was patron, and the rector had 
a manse with thirty acres. The building of the church 
of Holm Hale commenced in the reign of Richard the 
Third, and was several years in hand. The tower was 
not finished in 143^, though b^un in 1431. • The 
church is a lofty pile of flint and boulder ; the roof is 
of oak, supported by effigies of priests, which have 
been destroyed. The tower, very laige and strong* 
is ornamented with quoins and battlements, and. con- 
tains six large bells. The chancel is separated from the 
nave by an ancient screen. Several of the Eyres family 
are buried in this church. 

Houghton lies about a. mile to the southward of 
Holme. This village is situated on a rising ground, 
with a rivulet running between that and North 
Pickenham. At the Conquest it became the lordship 
of Alan, Earl of Richmond, and Ribald, Lord of 
Middleham in Yorkshire. The church is a small single 
building of flint, in length about 27 feet, and 18 in 
breadth. The tower is composed of flint and brick, 
and is of a square form. At the east end of the nave 
is the chancel, separated by a gable or wall near a 
yard thick, through which an arch, about 12 feet high, 
and ^ six in breailth, leads into the chancel, which 
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seems much more andeni than the body and tower, 
and is about 26 feet in length. 

Leaving Great and Little Fransham» places of no 
importance, we njoin the road at 

NacTON. Here is Sparham Hall, and fonnerly a 
free chapel belonged to this lordship* called Sparham 
Chapel, endowed with the tithes of the woods and 
manors of Necton and Sparham. It appears that one 
Richard, janitor or porter to the monks of Castle Acre, 
gave by deed to them Gnrvant, his villein of Necton, 
in the presence of Stephen, panon of this place, 
Boger le Strange, &c Humj^y Necton, educated 
among the Carmelites at Norwich, who flourished in 
1259, was created D.D. : he was a great writer, and 
read lectures long after he resided among the friars of 
liis own order at Cambridge* He was chaplain to 
William de Lude, Bishop of Ely ; but in his latter 
days retired to his own convent at Norwich, and was 
buried there in 1303. The church of Necton, dedi- 
cated to All Saints, is a beautiful and elegant structure 
of flint, &c« with a lofty tower; consisting of a nave, a 
north and south aisle : the roof of the nave is of oak, 
curiously worked and embellished; angels, with their 
wings expanded, support the principals. Under these, 
on pedestals, stand the twelve apostles, carved in oak, 
about four feet in length, painted and gilt, bearing in 
their hands the instruments of their martyrdom. Six 
of these are placed on the north side of the nave, with 
the effigies of our Saviour in the midst, with an orb 
and a cross in his hand. On the south side are the 
other six, with the Virgin Mary in the midst, and St. 
John the evangelist on her right hand, and below 
these are several bishops, also raised upon pedestals. 
The pulpit is of oak, handsomely carved and orna- 
mented, and the reading-desk stands on a gravestone 
of grey marble, having a portraiture and a plate of 
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htMS, SO covered as not to be legible. Another grey 
marble lies in the cross passage near the south aisle, 
half concealed by the adjoining seats, and on this are 
the representations of a man and his wife, in brass, 
with a Latin inscription. In the churchyard, south 
of the church, is an ancient tomb raised on freestone, 
and upon that a thick cover of stone, in the form of a 
eoffin» with the effigies of a lady in an antique dress 
carved upon it, but without any shield or inscription. 
Here is, however, a tradition that a certain lady, in 
ancient times, going on a pilgrimage to Walsingiuim, 
died in this parish, and desired to be buried here, 
leaving Ihem a considerable estate, which *Jthey eiyoy 
to this day. The Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick, 
being lords of Necton, and patrons of the church, 
Blomefield conjectures it was also built by one of that 
family; and a lady of that name lying in the chancel, 
he thinks it highly probable the tomb in the church- 
yard was erected to some female of that famUy. Dug- 
dale says, that Isabel, Countess of Warwick, by her 
will, dated 1439, gave her tablet with the image of 
our Lady, having a glass for it, to be offered to our 
Lady of Walsingham ; as also her gown with wide 
sleeves, and a tabemade of silver, resembling that of 
our Lady of Caversham. This lady, Blomefield sup- 
poses, might hav^ her jointure and die here, as did the 
Lady Philippa, wife of Guy de Beauchamp. In 1396, 
a chapel was founded by Lady Maud, on the north 
side of the chancel of this church, and dedicated to St. 
Mary and St Catherine, for a chantry priest to officiate 
there daily. This chantry priest was a secular: he 
had a mansion-house assigned him in Necton, and was 
enjoined residence; he had a cup, weighing 20s, to 
officiate with, and a missal given him by the prior of 
Cokesford. Lady Maud's chapel is still remaining, 
at the east end of the north aisle. We find that Mar- 
shall, one of the chantry priests, got a dispensation 
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from the bishop to excuse his residence at Nectou 
three roonths in every year, on account of the poverty 
of the place. Ambrose Irbie, the last chantry priest 
here, had, at the time of the dissolution, a pension of 
3/. igs. 4d. per annum, which he eiyoyed in 1553. 

Here is Necton Hall, the seat of W. Mason, esq. 

North Pickbnham * lies about two miles to the 
south of Necton. From Domesday Book, it appears, 
that part of this village was a little lordship or ham- 
let belonging to the king's manor of Sporle. Osbert 
Pickenham, D.D. was bred a Carmelite at Lynn, and 
was a writer of some note in Edward the Second's 
reign, being also prior of the Carmes or white friars, 
near Fleet-street, London, where he was buried about 
the year 1330. Pickenham church is built of flint 
stone, &c : the nave is about 42 feet in length, and 
near 30 in breadth. On the north side of the nave is 
a small chapel. Pickenham formerly contained a her- 
mitage with a chapel, dedicated to St. Paul, held by 
John Caius, M.D. in the 4th and 5th of Philip and 
Mary. 

We now turn from North Pickenham, and passing 
Coral House, r^oin the road at Swaifharo. 

SwAFFiiAM. The lordship of this town was long ia 
the hands of the Earls of Richmond, and the market 
granted here, about the 17th of King John, was con- 
firmed to Peter de Savoy, Earl of Richmond, uncle to 
Queen Eleanor, wife to King Henry HI. and lord of 
the town, as were also two fairs, held annually. 

Sxoaffham is very pleasantly and healthfully situated 
on a rising ground, in a fine open country, on the 
high road from Lynn to Norwich : here is a good 
weekly market, held on Saturdays. The last return 
of the houses was 474, and the inhabitants 2350. 
Several streets branch off from the principal one, to* 
wards the north and south. Most of the houses, par* 
ticularly those in the market-place, are handsome. 
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Swaffhaiu has been famecl for its great butter market, 
formerly holden at Dereham. The general quarter- 
sessions arc held here, by adjournment, from the city 
of Norwich. The [irincipal charity is a free school. 
For the accommodation of the inhabitants, a nevir 
assembly-room was erected on the west side of the 
market-hill, some years since. The cross was erected 
by Lord Orford. This town stands so high, that some, 
of the wells are 150 feet deep. 

The church was begun about the end of the reign of 
Edward IV., but not completed till that of Henry VII. 
It is built in the form of a cathedral; having a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, and two transept cha- 
pels, completing the.form of a cross. It is a very hand- 
some building: the tower-steeple is particularly light, 
well proportioned, and elegant, surmounted by a neat 
turret erected in 1777- 'I'he whole is built with free- 
stone, flint, and brick, and covered with lead* I'lie 
upper part of the nave is coped and embattled; in 
which there is a dock and eight bells. Above the 
water-table and under the battlements are two shields ; 
in one of which are the cross keys, and in the other, 
two swords across, the emblems of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, to whom the church is dedicated. The tower, 
begun in 1507, is surmounted with enriched embra- 
sures and purfled pinnacles. Over the doors are several 
niches for images. From the west door to the entrance 
into the chancel is about forty-one yardd; and the 
breadth of the nave, with the two side aisles, is about 
seventeen. The vaulted roof and the side aisles are 
supported by fine slender pillars, each consisting of 
four pilasters conjoined, forming fourteen handsome 
arches, seven on a side, above which are twenty-six 
clerestory windows. The oaken roof is extremely beau- 
tiful ; being neatly wrought, and carved with figures 
of angels, bosses, &c. The windows were formerly 
chained with stained glass, some of which remains. 

VOL, II. ' P 
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The nortb aiale and steeple of this church were* acooid- 
ing to tradition^ huilt by a tinker, or travelling chap- 
man ; and what seems to strengthen this assertion, 
there formerly was the picture of him, with his wife 
and three children* in every window of the aisle. In 
this aisle a large and lofty gallery has been erected for 
Ihe singers ; and the ascent was by a stone staircase in 
.llhe adjacent wall* which probably led to the adjoining 
rood-loft. The arches of the chancel of the west end 
are very grand and spacious* rising almost to the sum- 
mit of the roof of the church. Some of the pews are 
curiously carved ; and in the library a fine missal is 
preserved. Here are some handsome monuments* 
especially an altar tomb* with an effigy of John Bote* 
Wright* D.Dr* who was master of Corpus Cbristi Col- 
lege* jCambridge, chaplain to King Henry the sixth* 
and a native and reetor of this parish. On the monu- 
ment are four shields : one contams three cups* eadi 
having the sacramental wafer on the margin ; a second 
has a triangle* emblematic of the Trinity > a third bears 
three boats, or barges } and the fourth displays three 
wimbles* or augers. The former represent the office 
and faith of the deceased ; and the latter allude to his 
name* Botewright. 

Formerly the Earls of Richmond had a prison in the 
town; and the heath on the west side of it is used 
as a race-course. In Swaffham parish* much in this 
direction* about half a mile on the Lynn road, there 
used to be a hamlet called Stow* and Guthlakes Stow* 
from a chapel there* dedicated to St. Guthlac. This 
place was afterwards corruptly called Good Luck's dose. 
The chapel was standing in 1464* 

With respect to the story of the tinker of Swaffham* 
the judicious historian of Norfolk observes* " It is 
somewhat surprising to find such considerable persons 
as Sir William Dugdale* Sir Roger Twysden* &c to 
patronize or credit such a monkish legend and tradi* 
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tion, savouring so much of the cloister^ and that the 
townsmen and neighbourhood should also believe it. 
I shall therefore endeavour to clear up this trite story. 
The seat of the pedlar, observed by Dugdale^ in his 
time^ to be in the north aisle^ vras taken down, with 
others, some years past, when tlie greatest part of the 
church, with the east end of the said aisle, were new 
seated and pewed in a modem way ; but in the north 
transept chapel, there is now a patched piece of wood 
work collected out of the fragments of ancient stalls 
and seats, and here united. On the lower part of this 
work is this inscription. Orate pro animakus ; and near 
the top, Johaimis Langman *** Katerine ***. This 
part, no doubt, belonged to some seat made at the 
charge of John Langman, who appears, from an an- 
cient MS. of this church, called the Black Book, to 
have been a considerable benefactor to it. In the 
middle of this work, and between the inscriptions^ is 
twice represented the effigies of a man as busied in his 
shop, with the mark of an I and C conjoined near it ; 
probably for John Chapman and Catherine, his wife ; 
and the figure of a woman is also carved in two places 
looking over the door of a shop. This work is sup- 
ported on each side by the heads of the founder's seat, 
on both which, near the summit, is a pedlar, carved, 
with a pack upon his shoulders, and below him, near 
the bottom, a figure, which is commonly said to be a 
dog; but from his being muzzled, and a chain running 
across his back, is much more likely to prove a bear ; 
and so it seems to be in the window of the north aisle. 
The uppermost window but one of this aisle is now 
the only one where the effigies are remaining; but here 
they are represented in two places in a suppliant pos« 
ture, with close round purple gowns, turned up, and 
robed with fur, tinctured or. The man has a rich pil- 
grim's purse, or pouch, hanging from a curious belt or 
girdle, and a little dagger ; and from the right side of 
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the woman hangs a string or lace, at the end of which 
is something very like to the shield and arms of the 
ancient fomily of the Knevets in Norfolk ; but, I be- 
lieve, nothing more than a buckle : behind her heels 
kneels her son^ in a close blue gown^ furred or; there 
were two more children behind him, but they are 
broken and lost. At the bottom of the window, this 
fragment of an inscription now remains : 

Fenestre ad Dei et Sanctorom ejus gloriam. 

Over the head of a man, in one pannel, as a label : 

Petite Petre — quoquc Paule Beate. 

That the north aisle of this church was founded by 
John Chapman, who was churchwarden in 1462, is be- 
yond dispute ; but that the founder was a pedlar, is 
very hnprobable; for the richness of his habit, &c. 
shews that he was a person of real distinction : now, 
bad this Chapman been really a pedlar, it would have 
been more commendable to have had a portraiture 
suitable to his calling (as is the picture of the pedlar, 
who was a benefactor to the church of St. Marv, Lam- 
beth, in Surrey). If the carved work was designed to 
perpetuate the memory of his low degree, the affecta- 
tion of a dress on the glass so much superior to his 
station, being of a piece with other benefactors in the 
windows, men of estate and worth, must be ridiculous 
to his own times, and frustrate the very end and intent 
of the carving, by shewing posterity that he was a man 
of figure and fortune. The truth of the case seems to 
be no more than this : the figures of a pedlar, and a 
man and woman busied in their shop, were, according 
to a low taste in that age, designed, in a modest man- 
ner, to set forth the name of the founder. Chapman, a 
trader, or dealer. The word chapman, for a trader, is 
of great antiquity, and pedlars are often called by that 
name, even to this day, by some ancient people : such 
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rebusses are frequently met with in old works.*' Mr. 
Blomefield then adds the example of John Dotewright, 
D.D., whose monument has been already described. 

In Botewright*s time« he also observes^ nothing was 
more usual than the manner of transmitting to poste- 
rity the names of founders, benefactors, and persons 
interred, by way of rebus : thus, in the chapel of 
St. Erasmus, at Westminster, buUt by Abbot Islip, 
are many such devices, alluding to his name ; as one 
slipping boughs from a tree ; an eye, with a slip of a 
tree ; a youth slipping from the -bough of a, tree, with 
a label in his mouth, " I slip.'* And in the organ-loft 
of Peterborough church, which was the old rood-loft, 
is a tun, on that a kirk or church, and on this the bird 
called the robin, only to express the founder, Robert 
Kirkton, who had also been abbot. 

Staveley, in his History of Churches, has observed, 
that few of our parochial country churches have any 
remarks or memorials left of their particular founders, 
or the time of their building; and assigns this as the 
reason, — ^that the modest and pious founders built these 
fabrics generally out of pure devotion, and would not, 
in any case, sound a trumpet before their own perform- 
ances. But tlie fact is, our ignorance of the contrary 
is owing to the great length of time ; the many ailtera* 
tions that have been made in the clmrches themselves, 
and the great disorder and confusion that have hap- 
pened, have not only defaced and ruined the records 
and evidences, but even the marble stones and brasses, 
which would have given us a clear light. The Romish 
clergy never enjoined silence on these occasions ; they 
were prodigal of their indulgences here ; and such be- 
nefactors and their posterity were entitle to, and often 
had most solemn pardon granted them to the last, for 
many centuries. They .eternalized the memory of the 
founders, and commemorated them annually, and kept 
their solemn MU: this it was that excited the iiiha- 
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bitants of townships, villages, &c. to contribute. Plays 
also were frequently acted to raise money, which were 
not only pleasing to the ear, but likewise satisfying to 
the belly. On these obits^ gaude-days^ days of com- 
memoration, &c. their chief study was to excel each 
other ; and thus they made the profuseness and vanity 
of their entertainments a mark of their zeal and devo- 
tion. Other reasons that make against the pretended 
modesty and humility of many of these founders of 
churches may be drawn not only from old rebusses 
and allusions to the names of these people, but from 
the Ust of every particular benefactor, which every 
church possessed as well as that of Swaffham, which 
was read at stated times, and answered almost all the 
purposes of a modern advertisement. 

Besides the parish church of Swaflfham, and the 
chapel of St. Guthlac, here was a free chapel dedicated 
to St* Mary, which was well endowed by John de Bri- 
tannia^ E^rl of Richmond, in the thirty-second year of 
Edward I. Swaffham was the birthplace of brother 
John de Swaffham, D. D. of Cambridge, a carmelite 
or white friar of the monastery at Lynn, where he was 
educated. He was allowed to be a man of great learn- 
ing; but employed it in a very strenuous manner against 
Wickliffe, whose doctrines he controverted in a book 
written against them. He was made Bishop of Ban- 
gor, by Pope Gregory XI. He lived in 1394, and was 
extremely active at the council of StanKford, called to 
oppose the disciples of Wickliffe. 

Swaffham is famous for its coursing matches, meet- 
ings of the gentry being held here for that purpose. 

Sporlb lies about a mile and a half to the north- 
east of Swaffham. This town was among the royal 
demesnes in the time of Edward the Confessor, who 
gave it to Ralph Earl of Norfolk, by whom it was for- 
feited by his rebellion against William the Conqueror ; 
^i>d at the great survey it was managed and held for 
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that king by Godric, who also held Sporle manor for 
that monarch, and it remained in the crown till Henry I. 
gave it to Baldwin de Bosco, or Bois, from whom it 
devolved to the Pastons, and other families. In the 
parish of Sporle, south of the town, Blomefield ob- 
serves, '' is a farm, or hall, corruptly called Petygates, 
for Petygards, the name of a family that anciently pos* 
sessed it.'* The church of Sporle is a lofty and spacious 
building of flint, &c. dedicated to the Virgin Mary: it 
has a nave, a north and south aisle, covered with lead. 
At the west end of the nave stands a tower of flint, 
with quoins and embattlements of freestone, contain- 
ing three bells. To this has been annexed a large 
porch embattled with freestone, and over that a room, 
probably for some anchorite or recluse, which has been 
uncovered and in ruins for several years past. The old 
Gothic font here is supported by nine pilasters, and 
on the pavement lies a stone in memory of Thomas 
Prettyman, gent., who died Oct 15, 1/24, aged 39; 
and a second for another Thomas Prettyman, gent, 
who died in IJl^t aged 72. In the chancel, which was 
tiled, are several gravestones ; and on the north side 
of this is a little chapel, separated from the north aisle 
by a screen : at the east end of this is an ascent to an 
altar } and on the pavement are several gravestones, 
deprived of their brasses. This is supposed to be the 
chapel of St. Mary. Near the church of Sporle stood 
the priory, dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin ; but by 
whom founded is not known, though it is generally 
thought to have been King Henry U., who was earl 
of Ai^ou ; and this was a cell to the monastery of St. 
Florence, at Saumers, in the diocese of Anjou. The 
last prior upon record was Thomas de Methelwold, a 
monk of Castleacre, in 1384. This priory was dis- 
solved in the parliament held at Leicester, in the second 
year of Henry V,, at which parliament all the alien 
priories throughout England were dissolved, and given 
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to the king and his heirs for ever * bat as few of these 
lands were alienated at this time to the laity, till the 
general suppression of monasteries in the reign of 
Henry V1II.> but were for the most part continued in 
the church ; so this priory, with all its dependeodes, 
were given by Henry VI. to his college of Eton, in 
which it has continued. 

SouTHACRE lies rather more than two miles to the 
north of Swaffham. This ancient village, as well as 
Castleacre and Westacre, are, in Domesday Book, writ- 
ten singly Acra • I n the Confessor s time it %vas held by 
a freeman, and at the survey belonged to Earl Warren, 
held of him by Wimer, the supposed ancestor of the 
Harsick family ; as Sir Eudo de Harsick held tliis lord- 
ship of Earl Warren about the reign of Henry I. by the 
service of castellan, or keeper of his castle at Acre, or 
Castleacre, in which office Eudo, his son, succeeded 
him : he died in J 179. Sir Eudo, the son of the latter, 
was a considerable benefactor to the monks of Castle- 
acre, giving them lands to repair their mill here, called 
AVitemill, and the pool, with that of Newmill. In the 
reign of Henry V. Roger Harsike, who was then a 
knight, was one of those 20 lances, gentlemen of an- 
cient coat armour, who were returned to serve the king 
in the wars of France. 

The site of the Old Hall, the seat of the Harsick s, 
stood in a close, north-east of the church, near the river. 
It had been moated round ; but the site has long been 
covered with wood and bushes. Opposite to this manor- 
house stood k free chapel, founded by the Harsicks, for 
their private use. The eldest branch of this family was 
extinguished in Sir Roger, who was the tenth knight, 
in a regular descent, according to these old lines : 

'* Three Eudos first ; Uien Alexander brave ; 
Sir Roger next the line of Harsicks save ; 
Four Jolins succeed, and knighted erery one ; 
Sir Roger dropt the line for want of ion." 
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The church of Southacre is dedicated to Su George : 
it has a nave, a north aisle, and a chancel ; with a tower 
at the end of the nave» built with flint, stones, and 
houlder, and covered with lead : the nave has a good 
xoof of oak, also ^xMrered with lead. At the west end 
is a large Gothic font» with an oaken cover, raised and 
carved 3 and round this an orate, in the form of an in- 
scription, for the soul of the donor» who was rector of 
this church. The pavement of the nave formerly con- 
tained a stone to the memory of Reginald de Harsick) 
rector herci having a staff carved on it. In a window 
4}n the north side of the nave, over the arch that joins 
the chanod, were formerly the effigies of three saints ; 
but the feet only have been left for many years past. 
In one pannel was St. Roche : here was a shield under 
him ; but, though broken, the name S*ciu Rockui is 
4till l^ible. At the upper end of one of the aisles is a 
chapel, separated by ascreen of wood $ and on the east 
side of this chapel, on the north wall, a tombstone 
raised about a foot and a half from the ground, on 
which lie the effigies of a knight-templar, in his mili- 
tary vest, cross-legged, his hands coi^oined at his 
hreast, with a great broad belt and sword, and a lion 
couchant at his feet, all of stone. There is no inscrip- 
tion or arms ; but the monument is most probably in 
memory of the first Sir Eudo Harsick, as it is evi- 
dently of great antiquity. The templars were habited 
in white, and their uppermost garment was of red 
«loth, with a cross pattee on their left shoulder ; and 
to show that they were not ashamed of the doctrine of 
the cross, they axe portrayed and carved with their 
legs fonning a saltire cross, in armour, and their sword 
hanging from a broad belt buckled over their vest, or 
Inward habit, as in this monument. Sometimes they 
Are represented in armour, with their hands forming 
the same cross, having something like a rope twisted 
close about their limbs, with swords in their hands. 
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and sometiines a plain long staif, with a cross pattee on 
the head. This is called the Chapel of the Assumption 
of our Blessed Lady ; and in a window here were the 
effigies of Sir John Harsick^ the founder* in complete 
armour* on his knees* and hands coi^oined. Near him 
were those of his lady on her kneesy and at her left 
hand* her arms in a winged shield. The eastern part 
of this chapel was taken in and fenced with iron rails 
by the Barkham family* who made it their burial-place, 
and have a vault here. 

At the east end of this chapel* against the north 
wall* is a rich and stately altar monument of marble 
and alabaster* ornamented with death's heads* bones* 
&c. in basso rellero} on this rests a black marble slab* 
supported at each comer by a column of the same 
marble* of the Doric order. On this slab lies a mat* 
or base of alabaster, curiously carved $ and on that lie 
the statues of Sir Edward Barkham and his lady* in 
their fiill length and proportions* in alabaster. Sir 
Edward is in armour ; but what is incompatible with 
this* is his scarlet gown* and golden chain about his 
neck* as lord mayor of London* over his armour ; so 
that the statuary was of the same opinion with the Ro- 
man orator. Cedent arma toga: he has also a book in 
his right hand* and rests his head on a cusldon. His 
lady is in a dress agreeable to the age she lived in j her 
hands across* and resting her head upon a cushion. At 
the head and foot of this monument her two sons and 
three daughters are represented kneeling on cushions ; 
and to this a wall-piece of the same materials belongs* 
on the summit of which is a shield* and under it this 
motto; DiUgeniia Fortuna Mater: on each side of this 
b a figure ; that on the right hand representing Vic- 
tory with a laurel crown in her right hand *, ^ the figure 
on the left is a skeleton representing Death. This 
monument has been adorned by several banners and 
streamers; but has neither epitaph nor inscription. 
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Tkis Sir Bdward Barkham was lord mayor of London 
in the nineteenth year of James 1., and was the son of 
Edward fiarkham> esq. of Southacre. 

The church ha a little, low^ square tower of flint, 
with quoins and battlements of free-8tone> containing 
three bells^ the second of which is dedicated to St John. 
The chancel is separated from the nave of the church 
by a wooden screen^ erected at the charge of Sir Ed- 
ward Barkham: in the middle of the area lies a marble 
stone^ and on the upper part of it> on a brass plate, is 
the portraiture of the Virgin Mary^ with the child Jesus 
in her arms* 

Near the arch that leads into the chapel on the north 
side of the chancel is an old grey marble gravestone^ 
which was ornamented with several shields and pieces 
of brass, all taken away) though some of them have 
been preserved in the church chest* In the centre of 
one of these stones, over one of the Harsicks, was a 
heart of brass^ and thereon in Latin : 

Lord, into thy hand I commend my spirit. 

And above it : 

God be merdfui unto me, a sinner. 

An arch in the ftouth wall of the chancel contains the 
effigies of a person in complete armour, carved out of 
oak } but without any shield or inscription. Weever 
is supposed to have been under a mistake in repre- 
senting this as Sir Roger Harsick, knt.^ who lived in 
the reign of Henry V., and in whom the male line 
ended. Blomefield thought this monument to be of 
greater antiquity, and rather to have been that of Sir 
Roger Harsick, son of Sir Alexander : and as Weever 
took no notice of several monuments here that were 
entire in his time, and only notices the one enarched, 
it seems he did not write from personal inspection, 
but took his accounts on trust. 
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In the parish of Southacre was a house of lepert, 
with a church dedicated to St. Bartholomew. 

Herbert de Sudacre, or Southacre, with the consent 
of WiUiamy his heir, gave to the priory of Castleacre 
the land at Racheness, where the church of St. Bar* 
tholomew is founded for the use of the lepers there re- 
maining. The place where the church and house of 
lepers stood has since been called Bartholomew Hill, 
and some remains of a little pedling fair, on St. Bar- 
tholomew's dayt still continue. 

Southacre Hall was the seat of the Barkhamsy and 
afterwards belonged to Lord Richardson. 

About a mile to the north-east is the little village of 

Newton, lying on the north side or point of the 
hundred, near Castleacre. In the Confessor's time, 
Osmond was lord; but when the general survey was 
made it was a royal domain, and farmed, or held of the 
Conqueror, by Godric. The church here is d e dicated 
to All Saints, and has a nave with a chancel of flint 
and boulder; between these is a low square tower, 
with quoins of freestone, and a wooden cap or cupola. 
The passage between the nave and the chancel runs 
through this tower, and the staircase served for the 
rood-loft : there is also a south porch. This, it has 
been observed, is the only church in the deaneries of 
Cranwich and Fincham built in the collegiate or ca- 
thedral fashion. It is probable that this was built much 
about the same time as the old church of Westminster, 
erected by the Confessor -, the former being a low, dark, 
and heavy pile: the whole length is about 67 feet, and 
the breadth about l6. The communion table is railed 

m 

in. From Norwich Domesday-book it appears, that 
the rectory here had no land belonging to it, and the 
vicar no house but what he hired. This structure has 
been in a ruinous state for many years. From New- 
ton, turning towards the road, and continuing along 
the northern border of the hundred, we arrive at 
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Narvord. The name of this village is obviously ' 
derived from the ford or passage over the river Nar, 
on the south side of which it stands. In the grand 
survey it is called Nereforda. Fhanceon was then lord 
of it, being part of the manor^ and held of Alan^ Earl 
of Richmond. In the Confessor's time, Alfach, a Saxon, 
was the owner of it 5 there was then one mill, and a 
moiety of another, a fishery, &c. : it was a mUe in 
length, and as much in breadth. 

The Romans appear to have had a station near this 
place, many Roman bricks having been found about 
Narford-hall. The whole village, and manor of West- 
acre adjoining, formerly belonged to Sir Andrew Foan- 
taine, knt., who had then his residence at the hall, 
which was of his own erection. This gentleman ren- 
dered himself and the place noted, by cultivating the 
ftiendship of Pope> and some other literary characters 
of the time when be lived. The house was not only 
the rendezvous of living genius, but a repository for 
works of art and learning. 

Besides the library, pictures, bronzes, coins, an- 
cient pieces of painted earthen ware, &c. here is a 
large collection of old china, several pieces of which 
were painted by Rafi^elle } among this are two very 
large cisterns of fine form and execution, measuring 
three feet by eighteen inches. The founder of this ele- 
gant structure and repository for the arts was made 
Knight of the Bath, by patent, during the reign of 
George I. in the year 17^\ &t which time he was vice- 
diamberlain to the Princess of Wales. He was com- 
plimented for his elegant taste by Mr. Pope; and Nar- 
ibrd Hall, in the hands of its present possessor, Brigg 
Fontaine, esq. perpetuates a display of it. 

There was a chapel here formerly 3 for many human 
bones, and a stone coffin, were dug up. Blomefield 
supposes this was the cell and chapel of a hermit, as 
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they generally chow their station near some freqnented 
road or passage over some river. 

Bloraefield mentions only two or three houses in this 
village besides the hall ; but that it was considerable 
in the reign of Edward III. appears from his grant of ' 
a market and two fieurs here, to Sir Thomas de Nar'' 
ford ; and the court-roUs of Henry VI. shew that there 
were then above a hundred dwelling-houses, besides 
a hamlet called Custhorpe, or Cowsthorpe, situated in 
the meadows, towards Westacre; and mention is made 
of it in the 7th of Charles I. 

The church of Narford is a small irregular building, 
dedicated to the Vii^n Mary, consisting of a nave, n 
north and souih aisle, with a chancel, the roof covered 
with lead. At the west end of the nave is a square 
tower, with three bells 5 and near this lies a grave- 
stone, having a cross pattee carved on the summit of 
a staff, the insignia of some knight-templar. Within 
an arch in the chancel, under the north wall, lies a 
marble stone with a large cross floral, erected to the 
memory of the fbunder, probably some rector or vicar 
of the church* 

In the north aisle is this inscription to the memory 
of Jefirey Brown, October 2, t740. 

A good companion and an honest friend ; 
Rare virtues m thu age, and here they end. 

We now rejoin the road at 

Narbo ROUGH, or Narburoh. Like the last-men«* 
tioned place, this village derives its name from the river 
Nar. John Brame, in a manuscript history quoted by 
Spelman, in his Icenia, says, this was a British city in 
the time of Uther Pcndragon, about the year 500; 
that it was governed by Earl Okenard; and that it was 
besieged seven months by Waldy, a king in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, on taking it, entirely rased it. The 
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notice is seen at the northero end of the ehancel, of 
veined marble. The crest of the arms, over thia tomb, 
ifl a woodman holding a tree plucked up by the roots, 
environed with a serpent. 

Narborough Hall is now the seat of S. Tyssen, esq. 

Maaham, about two miles to the south-east of Nar- 
borough, is so called from a Uurge marsh or moor 
near itj which being often overflowed, gives it the ap- 
pearance of a mere. At the grand survey this place 
appears to have been the capital lordship of the church 
of Ely, in C]|u:kcluse hundred. The abbey manor here 
was held by the Barls Warren of the same church; and 
in the first of King John there was a suit between the 
Bishop of Ely, and Hamlin Plantagenet, Earl of War- 
ren, when the earl acknowledged it to belong to the see 
of Ely, and the bishop granted the earl and his heirs to 
hold it of that see, by the service of one knight's fee ; 
and the earl to pay lOOf. rent per ann. in lands, in pure 
alms, for ever, to the church of Ely. 

Isabel, second daughter of the sixth William, Earl 
of Warren and Surry, and widow of Albany, Earl of 
Arundel, founded a nunnery here, in I249» for Cistern 
cian or white nuns, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, SU 
Barbara, and St. Edmund. On the dissolution of this 
convent it came to the crown ; and Henry VIII. con- 
veyed it, with the site of the abbey, to Sir Nicholas 
Hare, knt., and John Hare, citizen and mercer of Lon- 
don. This nunnery stood a little westwanl of the pre« 
sent church at Marham, the road only lying between 
them : its site is a pasture enclosed with walls of dunch, 
or chalkstone. In this close is a farm-house, with large 
bams, &c., which seeui, by their materials, to be built 
put of the ruins of the old abbey. Some of the walls 
of the abbey-church, or chapel, are now remaining* 
The length of this chapel, when entire, was about 99 
feet, as conjectured by Blomefield > and, when he wrote, 
a considerable portion of the south wall> about 73 feet 
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high, with four oval windows near the summit, was en« 
tirCj and the whole foundations distinctly to be traced. 
This place had two churches ; that now standing is 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity : it has a nave, with a 
chancel, and south aisle, built of rag-8tone» dunch, or 
chalk, and covered with lead. At the west end of the 
nave stands a lofty square tower of flint stones, with 
quoins, embattlements, &c. of freestone; and contains 
four bells, llie length of the nave is about 63 feet, 
and, with the south aisle, nearly 30 in breadth. At the 
east end of the nave lie several marble gravestones, for 
the Shouldhams. At the east end of the south able is 
a chapel containing an altar-monument, or tomb, on 
which lie the statues of a man in complete armour, a 
lion couchant at his feet, and that of his wife, both of 
chalkstone, painted over. This monument was erected, 
in 1604) to the memory of John Steward, and his wife 
Ann. His arms are quartered on the summit. This 
family of the Stewards came into England and settled 
in the reign of Henry IV. Sir John Steward, who at- 
tended James, prince of Scotland, son of King Robert, 
was taken prisoner, with that prince, on the sea-coast 
of Norfolk. Sir Robert Steward, of this family, is 
said to have encountered a lion in France, and his 
sword breaking iu the engagement, he seized a staff, 
and with that slew the animal ; for which action the 
King of France gave him the bearing of the lion and 
ragged staff, as a distinction of honour, as is testified 
by this distich : 

Francorara Caroliu voluit sic stemroati ferri, 
Singula cum valcant, sunt mcliora simol. 

From this place we again turn towards the high 
road, and pass 

PsMTMET, a village almost surrounded with water. 
It was held by Hagen, in the Confessor's time j but 
was afterwards bestowed on the first Roger Bigod. 

VOL. II. o 
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Robert VaUIbus held ihis place of Bigod, and founded 
here the priory for the soul of Agnes, his wife, and 
their children, and dedicated it to the honour of the 
Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin B£ary, and St. Mary 
Magdalen. It was situated in the Isle of Eya, for 
canons regular of the order of St. Augustine, and was 
endowed with the manor of Pentney. At the time of 
the suppression, here was a prior, with 13 canons* 
Henry VIII. granted this to Thomas MUdmay, esq. 
auditor of the exchequer. After this it passed through 
various hands to — — • Lord, esq. of Epping, in Esses* 
The site of this priory is about a mile westward of the 
ehurch: the gate-house, which is a eurious building of 
freestone, is sdU standing, and covered with lead. 

The church of Pentney was dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, and appropriated to the priory, and valued 
at 5i, per annum, besides the pensions. 

Bast and West Bilney lie to the north of Pentney* 

East Bilkbt. Here was bom Thomas Bilney, a 
kamed divine of Cambridge, who was burnt at Nor* 
wich, in King Henry the eighth*s reign, for preaching 
against the doctrines of the popish church. 

The ohundi is dedicated to St. Mary^ and is a rectory. 

Wist Bilstst, called in Domesday-book Benehii, in 
the time of Edward the Confessor belonged to Bunde> 
a Sason thane. The church is dedicated to St. Cecilia. 

East Winch lies on the road, about a mile from 
West Bilney. In Domesday-book this is called Winie, 
from Win, which in the ancient British signified water> 
and torn Ic, or Ise, a general name here for any stream 
or rivulet. The iniiabitants of this part of Uie Hep- 
tarchy, or East Angles, were called by the Romans 
Iceni, and Wininc, as seated In a wet meadow. At the 
survey, the principal lordship was in the crown ; Godric 
farming it for the king. 

The church is dedicated to All Saints. In the east 
window of the chancel are the arms of Vere, Earl ff 
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Oxford 3 of Howard, Vere^ and Howard^ impaled. On 
the north side of this chancel is the old chapel and 
burial-place of the Howards, dedicated to St. Mary. 

This church was anciently a i^tory. 

From this place we proceed along the road about 
two miles, and arrive at 

MiDDLETON. Hugh dc Montford obtained posses^ 
sion of this place at the Conquest. In the reign of 
Henry H. Roger de Scales was lord of this manor. 
This ancient and celebrated family had a seat here, 
called Titherington Hall; the gateway of which is still 
known by the name of Middleton Castle. This rem- 
nant of ancient magnificence appears to have been the 
entrance to a large quadrangular building, which was 
moated round. It is built of brick, and has a tower of 
excellent workmanship, and is flanked at each angle 
with octangular turrets, which are embattled, and rise 
several feet above the central tower. The height of this 
tower is fifty-four feet, the length fifty-one» and the 
breadth twenty-seven. On a garter, in a bow-window 
of the story over the archway, are emblazoned the arms 
of Scales, &c. The inside of this structure is much 
decayed ; the area or court within is about 84 paces 
long and 4^ broad. From the arms, &c. Blomefield 
cot^tures it to have been founded in the time of 
Henry VI. by Thomas Lord Scales, Knight of the 
Garter, who at this period distinguished himself in 
the French wars. 

In the neighbourhood of this castle is a high mount, 
overgrown with bushes, which seems to be the remains 
of some place of strength. 

The church of Middleton, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, is a regular pile, consisting of a nave, a north 
and south aisle, with a chancel -, the nave and south 
aisles are covered with lead: and this church has a 
square tower with oiil bell. The windows of the north 
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aisle contain the arms of Scales, in painted glass: pro- 
bably the builder of this church was a Lord Scales. 

On the left of the road lies North Runcton. 

North Runcton was held by Turchetd, in the Con- 
fessor's time. The church is dedicated to All Saints, 
and was rebuilt about the year 1710, the old struc- 
ture having been destroyed by a foil of the tower. 

Sbtcbby is a very small market-town in the parish 
of North Runcton: it is situated on the navigable part 
of the river Nar. King James the first granted a maiket 
here : it is held once a fortnight, on a Tuesday and Fri- 
day, for the sale of fat cattle and sheep, and is princi- 
pally attended by butchers and graziers from this and 
the adjoining county of Lincoln. By the last returns 
the houses were numbered at 57, and the inhabitants 
at 338. From this place we continue our excursion to 
Lynn Regis, already described, and, crossing the ferry, 
arrive at 

WbstLtnn. This place has been supposed by some 
'to have been the original port or chief town, and is 
therefore frequently called Old Lynn : but it was only 
a hamlet belonging to the borough of Lynn. The 
church is dedicated to St. Peter. 

Clenchwarton lies about a mile to the westward. 
This place, at the survey, was written £cleuuartuna» 
a name bespeaking a watery situation by a river. The 
town was divided into north and south. The church 
of Clenchwarton is dedicated to St. Margaret : it con- 
sists of a single aisle or nave, and a chancel, covered 
with lead; and it has a square tower. 

Tbbrinoton is about two miles distant from Clench- 
warton. 

The most northern parish in this hundred extends 
along the banks of the Wash. This town, though very 
extensive in its bounds and lands, was not mentioned 
in Domesday^boolu That this town existed in the time 
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of the Saxons appears from a grant of. Godric^ bro- 
ther to Ednoth, abbot of Ramsey, about the year Q7Q, 
who gave his lands to that foundation, on condition 
that Ednoth should free it from the service of heregeat, 
now called a hariotf which used to be paid to the lord 
by free heirs^ after their father's decease. Here were 
also the manors of Dunton, Marshall, Monk, Goddards, 
the Bishop bf Ely, tlie prior of Lewes, &c. The towns 
of Tyrington, Tylney, Walpole, Walton, and the soke 
of Walsoken, had the right of common and digging 
ef turf in the marsh of West Fen ; but none could sell 
or give any turf, without leave of all the lords who 
had common within its boundary. It was three miles 
long* and two and a half broad; and the stock was 12 
cows, one bull, six hogs, one boar, and 1400 sheep, 
reckoning by the great hundred. Here were also two 
windmiUs, and one of the tenants had a salt-pit, or 
work, called CottwayneshiU, paying ten bUds of salt. 
The bishop was to have two parts of the wrecks at 
sea, and royal fish, the prior of Lewes one part, and 
the finder 4d, ; but the bishop and prior were to pay all 
charges. It is to be observed, that few towns in this 
hundred lying near the Ouse were without salt-pits or 
sak- works at the time of the Conquest, and afterwards. 
The church of Tyrington, dedicated to St. Clement, 
is a beautiful spacious building of freestone, and built 
in the cruciform style. On the battlements of the south 
aisle are several shidds, carved with different arms. 
The top of the font is made to open, and the pannels 
are painted with the figures of Jesus Christ and the 
four evangelists. The wood- work in the roof of the 
nave was also adorned with the representation of an 
anchor, the symbol of St. Clement. Here was also a 
chapel dedicated to St. James. The chapel dedicated 
to St. John, in this parish, seems to have been built in 
1423; as a licence was then granted to John Bdliilg» 
vicar, to buHd a chapel to the honour of God and the 
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holy cross : and^ in 1438, mention is made of a pilgrim- 
age to Tyrington St. John's. The vicar of Tyrington is 
to perform duty here. It is said to have been made 
parochial and free from the church of St. Clement, by 
Thomas Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1530; but it 
still remains a chapel to that church, being about two 
miles distant from it. It is a regular pile, with a nave, 
two aisles, and a chancel^ covered with lead : a square 
tower with four pinnacles, and four bells, stands at the 
80Uth*we8t comer. 

TiLNET lies to the southward of the two former 
places, and was part of the honour of Wirmegay, the 
barony of the Lords Bardolf. 

This town gives name to the fomous common, called 
Tilney Smeeth, which being a remarkably fertile spot, 
is said to have constantly fed more than thirty thou- 
sand sheep> and all the horned cattle belonging to 
seven villages, although it was no more than tiiree 
miles long and one broad. On King Jameses first 
coming to the crown, a courtier speaking of this piece 
of land to that monarch, observed, that ** if over-night 
a wand or rod was laid on the ground, in the morning 
it would be covered with grass of that night's growth 
so as not to be discerned." To this the King is said 
jocosely to, have replied, " that he knew some grounds 
in Scotland, where, if a horse was put in over-night, 
they could not see or discern him in the morning.'* One 
of the romantic tales related of Thomas Hickathrift 
refers to this plain ; as he is said to have performed 
prodigies of valour, armed with the axle-tree of a 
wheel, and using the wheel itself for a shield, in de- 
fence of the common right to this land. A gravestone 
near the east end of the chancel in Tilney churchyard, 
vrith a cross-patt^e on the summit of a staff, the em- 
blems of a knight-templar, have been converted by the 
common people into the representations of the wheel, 
ftc. he employed on this memorable occasion. A stone 
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coffin Stood out of the ground^ and though not capable 
of containing a bod) more than six feet in lengthy was 
usually shewn as having been that of this supposed 
giant 

This church is defeated to All Saints, and is a laige 
building, consisting of a nare, a north and south aisle> 
and a chancd covered with lead. At the west end 
stands a square tower with pinnacles, and crowned with 
a spire of free-stone. At the west end of the north 
aisle is aa old altar monument without either arms or 
inscription : near this, against the lowest pillar, may 
be observed a place for holy water; a chapel and 
altar having stood here. In some of the windows are 
^mains of some apostles, St. Catharine, and the Vir- 
gin Mary with the infont Jesus. 

The WioENHALES are four contiguous parishes, lying 
io the southward of Tilney. 

WiOBNHALE IN Marshland. Sucli have been the 
iflnprovements in this paii of the county, that it appears, 
from an ancient pleading in the year 1161, or 27th of 
Henry II., that there was neither any habitation or 
ground ihst yielded profit within that pert of Wigenhale 
St. Mary Magdalen, to a place called Bustards Dole, to 
the south of the town, excepting the monastery of 
Cnibhonse, but what was all waste, and of the nature 
of a desolate fen. Subsequ^it to tiiis, divers inhabit- 
ants of the neighbourhood came, and by dmining and 
banking gained as much by their industry as they 
could i and that they might securely enjoy the same, 
they were content to be tenants to the great men or 
lords of whom they held their other lands. Upon this 
occasion, and by comn^n consent, was made the old 
p&dike, or poldery first raised about the year 1223. In 
the second year of Henry III. it appears how hr the 
work of draining had been successful; for Hugo de 
Burgo, Earl of Kent, and Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, and Eustachius, Bishop of Ely, had then a grant 
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or writ of seisen, of all the marsh between Wiggebale 
and Well Uakebeche, Tylney, and Tyrington. 

WiOENHALB St. Mary Maodalbn. The lordBhip 
here was in the family of Caprevill^ Chereville, or Ker- 
vile. Sir Frederic de Capreville> in the beginning of 
Henry the third*s reign> gave his tenement and manor 
in this town to the prior of Castleacre. The church of St. 
Mary Magdalen of Wigenhale b a good regular build- 
ingy consisting of a nave, a north and south aisle, with 
its porch, and a chancel; and at the west end stands 
a square tower of stone. The upper part of the north 
aisle has been a chapel, but now taken in with a 
skreen, as is likewise the east end of the south aisle. 
In the east window are the broken effigies of Pope Ni* 
cholas on his throne, and in the windows north are 
those of other saints. The arms of Kervile, Scales, 
Berney, Gessing, Heveningham, Lovel, Bovile, &c. 
decorate different parts of this edifice. 

Crabhouse Nunnery stood on the bank of the Ouse, 
north of Wigenhale St. Mary Magdalen : it was ap- 
propriated to nuns of the order of St. Augustin, and 
dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. It was founded 
by Roger the prior, and the convent of Reynham. This 
prior granted to Lsona, or Leva* a nun, and daughter 
of Godric de Lynne, all the small tract of ground here, 
called ** a desert and solitary place, that was inhabited 
by a hermit, but not overflowed." Laena and her nuns 
were to hold it freely by the payment of I2d. per an- 
num to the priory of Normansburgh. Spelman, in his 
Glossary, observes, that there were two antiphonaries 
in this priory in the year 1425, which cost twenty 
marks — a great sum in those days. The site of Crab- 
house priory was granted in the first year of Queen 
Mary, to Sir John Gage, knt. of Sussex, with the ^ir- 
dens, orchard, and demesne lands. 

WiOBNH ALB St. Maky'8. The ancient family of Ca- 
praville, or KervUe, held the chief manor of the Lords 
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Bardolph, and had their randence here. At a place 
called Wathden, or Waterden, in this parish, Seijeant 
Godard observest there was to be seen in his time some 
remains of a church ; also bones, that appeared at a 
low ebb upon the river side. The old hall, or man- 
sion-house, was a laige brick building, with a good 
gate-house, the greatest part of which was taken down 
many years since. The manor of Westacre priory held 
considerable portions of land here. In 1428 the tem- 
poralities of this priory were valued at 14/. Qs* per an- 
num, in land, rent, and a mill; and their spiritualities, 
or the appropriated rectory, at 12 marks. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mary, is a regular pile, 
having a nave, a north and south aisle, and a chanceL 
The east end is divided from the other parts by an 
oaken skreen, and was formerly a chapel. Here is a 
stately altar monument, constructed of marble and ala- 
baster, whereon lie the effigies of a man in armour, 
and his lady, resting their heads on cushions, with 
their hands in a supplicant posture. Below them is the 
representation of a little girl with her hands ooiyoined $ 
and by her a male infont in swaddling clothes. On one 
side of them is Kervile's arms ; at the east end are Ker- 
vile and Plowden, in single shields. Four marble pilas- 
ters, of the Corinthian order, with gilt capitals, sup- 
port an entablature of the same ; and on the summit is 
a goat passant, &c. The windows over the arches of 
the nave have been curiously painted with figures of 
the twelve apostles, and various parts of scripture 
history. The seats in the nave, and both the aisles, 
are of oak, and carved with the figures of saints, &c. 
Some of these bear the arms of Kervile and Butler. 

WiobnbaleSt. Pbtbr's. The church of this parish, 
and that of St. Gennan's, stand on the east side of the 
river Ouse, in that part of the hundred called Free- 
bridge citra Lynn, while those of St. Maiy Magdalen, 
-St. Mary's, &c. are situated on the west of the Ouse. 
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The churcb of St. Peter's here has very little to atlraet 
notice. On the font are two cross keys^ or St. Pe- 
ter's arms. 

ST^GiaiiAir's WiGBNHAL£. Thls parish haxdngbeen, 
for several ages» tlie residence of the WigeBhaks» its re- 
cords mention many persons of distinguished celebrity 
and abilities. William deWigenbale» or Howard, gene* 
rally resided at East Winch, near Lynn» of wfaidi town 
hewaslord. Itseemedthathelivedtherefnmthethir« 
teenth of Edward L to the thirty-fourth of that reign* 
During this time, several presents were sent to him 
and his lady: this appears from the aooounts«of the 
chamberlain of that town, extant at present on raOs of 
parchment: for instance, Bern m une careat bomt anno 
D*iie AUcie Honaard wsq^ fVynekf lis. viz. far the car« 
case of an oz> and sending it to the Lady Alice Howard, 
at Wynch ; wine is also set down as having been sent 
twice to Sir William Howard, with two calves^ and a 
collar or shield of brawn, 13««; two salmona are also 
entered as sent at Easter, 1 If. In the 33d of Edward L 
Wflliam de Wigenhale was made one of the justices of 
trail batton, to inquire afker intruders on other men'a 
lands, and malefactors who committed murders, burn- 
ings, robberies, or damages in houses, woods, paries, 
&C} and also the receivers and abettors of them. He 
^was knighted in or about 1378, and, being bred to the 
law, he became highly eminent, was retained by several 
persons of dignity, and by societies and corporations, 
fipom whom he had a settled annual pension* When 
be was one of the King^s council, he gave his c^inion, 
** that if the King should prefer tiie Bishop of Sybils, 
whom the Pope had provided for by his buH, by a|^ 
pointing him prior of Goldingham, in Scotland, it 
would be derogatory to his crown and dignity:*' upon 
which the King sent a letter of refusal to the Plspe. 
He was summoned, with other judges, by writ daleil 
January 3, in the first year of Edward If. to attend at 
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the QoronatioQ at Westminster, on the Sunday next 
after the featt of St« Valentine^ and died, as it is said. 
In the following year. 

The church of Sc German consists of a nave and a 
south aisle; and sereral years since the floor of this 
edifice was found to be at least eight feet below the 
high water-mark of the river Ouse. This church has 
a square tower, which contains four beUs. 

As wine (most probably of Bnglish growth) is men* 
among tiie presents made to the lady of Sir Wil« 
Howard, in the ancient records of Wigenhale, 
and the price implied is estremely low* some recent 
observations here, upon the fonner state of vinesrards 
in Bnglandt may not be irrelevant. 

The invention of the thermometer and registry of 
temperature are of too recent a date to enable us to 
compare the state of the atmosphere before and after 
the aconmulation of iee on the coast of Greenland } 
but there are reasons for believing^ that previously to 
the fifteenth century, England eigoyed a warmer sum- 
mer climate than since that period. It is sufficiently ap- 
parent, that at one time vineyards were very common 
in England, and that wine in a vary consideraUe quan- 
tity was made from them. Tacitus states, that vine- 
yards were phmted by the Romans in Britain ; and 
HQlinshed quotes the permission given by Probus to 
the natives to cultivate the vine, and make wine from 
it. Bede notices tithe on wine» which was common 
in Kent, Surrey, and other counties. The records of 
onits in the eecl e siastieal courts i the enclosed patches 
of ground attached to numerous abbeys, which stiU 
bear the name of vineyards; the plot of ground called 
East Smithfield, near the Tower of London, which 
was converted into a vineyard^ and held by four sue- 
ecssive constables of the Tower in the rdgns of Rufus, 
Heniy, and Stephen, " to their great emolument 
and profit,'* seem to remove all doubt on this question. 
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The ide of Ely was named in the eaily times Ide de 
Vignes, the bishop of which receiTed yearly three or 
four tuns of wine for his tenth ; and the spot called 
Vine Yaidj bdiind the former palace or town residence 
of that bishop^ in Holboni, nearly opposite St. An- 
drew's churchy are additional probabilities. So late 
as the reign of Richard II. the little park at Windsor 
was appropriated as a vineyard for the use of the 
castle I and William of Malmsbury asserts that the 
vale of Olouoester, in the twelfth century, produced 
as good wine as many of the provinces of France. It 
*s also remarkable, that in a paik near Berkdey in 
Gloucestershire^ tendrils of vines are found springing 
up yearly among the grass, from one of which a cut-, 
ting is now flourishing in the garden of Sir Joseph 
Banks. Wine, in fact, is known to have been made 
in England at a much more recent period. Among the 
manuscript notes of the late Peter Collinson, to whom 
the European world is indebted for the introduction of 
some of its choicest plants, is the following memo* 
randum : '' Oct. 18th, 1765> I went to see Mr. Rogers* 
vineyard at Parson's Green, all of Burgundy gravies, 
and seemingly all perfectly ripe* He does not expect 
to make less than fourteen hogsheads of wine. The 
branches and fruit are remarkably large, and the vines 
very strong." These facts completely set aside the 
idea that the vineyards of England were apple or- 
chards, and that the wine was cider. 

Walpole lies on 'the side of Cross Keys Wash, and 
is said to derive its name from the great wall, or 
sea bank, raised to defend it, and from a pool or 
deep water near the wall. The Romish Saint Godric, 
according to the legends, bom at Walpole, was at 
first a pedlar, afterwards went on a pilgrimage to 
Rome and Jerusalem, then lived as a hermit at Fin* 
chale, near Durham, where he-died in the year 1170- 
Many miracles are ascribed to him, and his girdle is 
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laid to have had such virtue in it, after his deaths as to 
make barren women fruitfiiL Probably the monks of 
Durham reported thus {avourably of the good disposi- 
tion of Godric towards the female sex, as some indem- 
nification for the rudeness and brutality of St. Cutlt- 
bert, of whom it is related that he would not suffer a 
woman to approach his shrine at that cathedral. 

Crou Kof* Woik is in the parish of Walpole : here 
to pass over to Long Sutton^ in Lincolnshire^ it is ne- 
cessary to observe the flux and reflux of the tide, from 
the failure of which King John, a short time before 
his death, lost the greatest part of his baggage. Re- 
spectmg this passage we have learned that the inha- 
bitants of Lynn, and other places, have very laudably 
come forward in promoting a plan for furthering a 
direct communication between the county of Norfolk, 
that of Lincoln, and the north of England, by means 
of a bridge over the estuary, called Cross Keys Wash. 
In feet, since the admirable bridge and causeway have 
been formed at Fosdyke Wash, this second great im- 
provement seems a measure called for by the highest 
views of convenience and advantage. 

At present the distance across the sands is two miles, 
and the channel is narrow at low water. 

The church of St Peter at Walpole is a handsome 
embattled structure, having thirteen clerestory windows 
on each side, and consists of a chancel, a nave, two 
aisles, the wings of which have flattened arches, and 
a handsome south porch, with a room over it. It was 
erected in the reign of King Henry VI. In the win- 
dows of the church is some excellent painted glass. 

On the stone work of the south porch are the arms of 
Goddard and Denver, with those of Bocfafbrd, all con- 
tributors to the building of the church. In the east win- 
dow of the south aisle the painted glass represented a 
person on his knees, with a wide belt hanging over 
his shoulder, containing a laige broad sword : this per- 
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ion, supposed to have been Sir Thomas Daniel, knelt 
before the figure of St. James^ which was in the same 
window. Here was also an altar and the chantry of 
St. James. In one of the upper windows of this aisle 
Mr. Blomefield mentions a profhne representatiott of 
the Supreme Being, habited in a loose purple gown^ 
with a long beard, resting his right hand on a staff of 
gold, and crowned with glory ; pointing out the fore- 
finger of hb left hand as dictating to the Virgin Mary, 
who is seated before him with a pen in her hand^ and 
paper on a desk before her. The Deity stands at the 
door or entrance of a castle, with turrets, which is 
surrounded by an embattled walL Within this wall 
the Virgin is again represented, with many^angels look- 
ing down from the tower. &C There has been a le- 
gend, and the word converiii has long remained 1^ 
gible. The staiicase leading to tlie rood-loft was against 
an upper pillar of the nave, on the north side^ and oTcr 
the door was un old piece of painting of the Virgin and 
child, and an Orate on a scroll. The east end of this 
aisle is parted off by a screen, and was the chapel and 
burial-place of the Rochfords. On the pavement is a 
marble gravestone, upon which has been a laige and 
long cross of brass, standing on a pedestal of four steps, 
with another cross on the head of it, and six shields, 
three of which are destroyed. The inscription is upon 
William, the son of Sir John Rochford, constable of 
the castle of Wisbeach, Anno Domini 1000. The ascent 
to the communion-table consists of many steps^ under 
an arch, which, it seems, has been used to shelter the 
horses belonging to the parishioners, who, from the 
length and badness of the ways, were obliged to come 
on horseback to church. Besides the chantry of St. 
James, in tliis tovm, here were also those of St. Ca- 
therine, St. Edmund, and St. Thomas ; but whether 
these were in this church, or St. Andrew's, is not clear. 
St. Andrew's church is a regular well-built structure. 
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eonsisting of a nave^ a north and south aisle^ a chan- 
cel, and a south porch, all leaded. In 1504, John Day- 
oot» the vicar, made a will, requesting to he hurled on 
the north side of this church, before his halL He gave 
30 stone of lead to the church-work, and a suit of 
vestments of white damask, branched with angels of 
gold, or lilypots, like the red suit in the said church, 
and a cow, to the parish. 

Several years since a farmer who lived under the 
hank at Walpole, digging three feet deep in his gar- 
den, found many Roman bricks, and an aqueduct made 
of earthen pipes : 26 were taken up, mostly whole, 
though as brittle as the earth itself. Sir A. Fountain, 
upon inspecting them, pronounced them Ronum : they 
were made of pale earth, hardened in the air. They 
were 20 inches long, three quarters bore, half an inch 
thick, and one end diminishing to be inserted in the 
other. Mr. Corey sent some to Lord Coleraine and 
Dr. Stukdy. 

Oswi, a noble Saion, and his son Alwyn, gave Wal- 
pole to Ely. The latter, from a monk, became Bishop of 
Norwich. It remained with the church of Ely, until the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when it came to the crown. 

Continuing our route along the western border of 
the county, we arrive at 

West Walton. This town is so called to distin- 
guish it from East Walton. Some of the family of 
Repps, it seems, continued at West Walton from the 
time of the Conqueror till the year lJ50. The church 
is dedicated to St. Mary, and has a curious freestone 
tower, standing about 22 yards south of the structure, 
which contains five bells. The church consists of a 
nare, a north and south aisle, and a chancel; on the 
north side of which, a small distance from the pave- 
ment, lies a religious person in his habit, under a ta- 
bernacle, supposed to have been an abbot. 
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Walsokbn i$ about'a mile to the southward of West 
Walton. This place has been called Ramsey Abbots^ 
or Popenhow Manor; because it was given to the 
abbey of Ramsey* in Huntingdonshire, by Ailwin, 
Duke of the East Angles, on his founding that monas- 
tery in 10^> by the name of five hides in Walsokne. 
The church of Walsoken is dedicated to All Saints» 
and consists of a nave, a north and south lusle^ a chan- 
cel leaded, and a tower of freestone at the west end. 
Against the wall of the steeple, opposite the nave of 
the church, Solomon is represented sitting in a chair» 
or throne, in his royal robes, and on each side of him 
a large piece of painting, exhibiting the history of the 
two harlots, and the judgment pronounced upon them 
by that monarch. At the east end of the nave is 
David with his harp, and under it the picture of King 
Charles I. At a place called the Stathe Diichp in this 
parish, was a chapel dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and 
a famous gild or fraternity, witli a custos, or master. 
Surprising indulgences were granted to the brethren 
and sisters of this fraternity by the Popes Urban VI., 
Boniface DL, Martin V., Paul II., and Sixtus V. The 
seal of this community was oblong, having, under an 
arch, the representation of God the Father supporting 
the Saviour on the cross; below that, the custos at his 
devotions, with a legend, Sigiil-^confrai et contoror — 
Trinii de WaUokem. The hermitage of Walsoken is 
also mentioned in the second of Henry V. The sea* 
bank, from Newgate Slow to Emneth sea-^like, was 
three miles in length. 

The only remaining village between us and Outwell, 
where we conclude our present excursion, is 

Emnbth, or Enbmbth, so called as lying in the 
meads, or meadows : this is a hamlet of the parish of 
Elm, in Cambridgeshire; but being in Freebridge bun* 
dred, and in the county of Norfolk, it is necessarily in- 
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daded ih this route. Here is Hackbeach UaU : the 
manor-house was sold to Sir Thomas Peyton, bart. an- 
tecedent to 1^8. Sir Andrew Ogard» who died at 
Buckenham Castle, in Norfolk, in 1454, bought the 
lordship of Emneth of Gilbert HoUoft, baron of the 
exchequer, for )o6/. Ingaldethorps manor was held , 
by an ancient family of this name. The manor of Elm, 
belonging to the see of Ely, was called Bishop or Ely's 
Manor: that of Lovells in Elm, &c. extended into 
this place : to this belongs a large chapel, larger than 
many churches, having a nave, a north aisle, and a 
chancel, dedicated to St. Edmund, the king and mar* 
tyr. Elm, as the mother-church, has a rector and a 
vicar, both in the patronage of the see of Ely. In the 
chapel before mentioned was the chantry of St. Mary, 
founded by Sir Adam de Hakebeach ; also the lights 
and images of St. Edmund, St. Mary, and our Lady of 
Pity. A free chapel, called Berking, was also stand- 
ing in 1389, in a hamlet of that name, and which after- 
wards gave the same appellation to the ancient family 
of the Berkings. Wisbeach canal runs by the side of 
Emneth. 
Pursuing the course of this, we arrive at 
Upwell and Oatwell. The greatest part of these 
villages, with their lands, lie in Cambridgeshire, though 
both the churches are in Norfolk. That of Upwell is 
dedicated to St. Peter, and is a large regular pile, con- 
sisting of a nave, north and south aisles ; a chancel of 
stone, embattled with brick, and covered with lead. 
The length of the nave is about y\ feet, and the 
breadth, including the aisles, about 51. The roof of 
the nave is highly ornamented with carved work, and 
angels with expanded wings, &c. : the whole is sup- 
ported by neat pillars, forming six arches on each side, 
with as many windows over them. At the east end 
of the nave is a stone turret, and a staircase that led to 
the rood-loft. The north aisle has a neat oaken roof, 
vol.. 1I« H 
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adorned with angels, and several avians are carrecl oit 
the braces. At the east end of this there have been a 
chapel anil an altar. The bottom of the tower at the 
west end is round j the upper part octangular, of 
boulder^ embattled with brick : the shaft, or spire, k 
covered with lead. This tower contains six large bells, 
and here is a town clock : here is also a stone porch, 
and a room over it. Several swans are carved over 
the old door, as a rebus to some benefioctor, or a com- 
pliment to Hemy V., who had a swan for his badge or 
cognizance. Above the screen fronting the chancel 
is a large painting representing the church of England 
as a venerable matron clothed in white, crowned, and 
seated on a throne ; at her feet is written, " The 
Church of England :*' on her knees lie the Bible and 
Common Prayer Book, Book of Homilies, and the 
thirty^nine Articles ; and in her left hand she holds a 
cup, near which is written, ''Drink ye all of this:** 
her right hand points to a (font, round which stand 
godfathers and godmothers. Near an infant, in the 
arms of one of them, are these words, *' Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not." Over 
the head of the venerable matron are these words, 
" Many daughters have done well, but thou excellest 
them all.'* The communion table is spread around» 
and the conununicants are on their knees. Under the 
whole are several verses. 

Oatwell church is dedicated to St. Clement, and is a 
large building of carr and boulder. Here is a nave, a 
noHh and south aisle, and a chancel, all embattled 
with copings of stone and brick. A square tower at 
the west end, with quoins of freestone, contains five 
bells and a town clock. The roof of the south aisle is 
supported by the images of saints and angels, bearing 
scrolls; and here is a carved anchor, the insignia of 
St. Clement : the east end of this aisle is enclosed by a 
screen^ and forms the ancient chapel of St. Mary, the 
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burial-place of the Beaupres family. On the roof of 
this chapel is the profane representation of the Deity^ 
common in the time of popery^ vested in robes of 
blue, seated iii a chair of gold^ with an orb in his hand. 
In the south window are the figures of St^ Peter and four 
others. Within the south wall is an old arched monu-* 
ment for the founder^ without any date^ arms, or in- 
scription. Against the wall hangs an achievement, 
with the arms. In the south vrindow of the chancel 
there was formerly a painting representing a matron in 
a white robe and blue mantle, on her knees, between 
four men : at her feet a fox hanging on a tree, wounded 
in the neck with two arrows ; behind and before two 
monkeys, with bows sliooting at the fox. 

Mulicourt Priory ^ called also the chapel of St. Mary 
de Belk) Loco, stood in the parish of Oatwell^ on- the 
bank between this place and Downham, and was 
founded in the time of the .Saxons for the order of St. 
Benedict. 

Mirmound Priory is in the parish of Upwell, but in 
the isle and county of Cambridge. It was founded 
for the order of St. Gilbert of Sempiingham. 

The hermitage of St. Christopher stood in the pa- 
rish of Oatwell, near the church, on the king's high- 
way, and had a chapel belonging thereto. 
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EXCURSION VII. 

From Norwich through Earlham^ Colney^ Bar-^ 

Jbrdj Kimberley^ Hackfbrdy Hitigham, Upgate^ 

WaMon^ Thrextoti^ Stanford^ WesUTqftSy Linde^ 

Jbrdj Mundfbrd^ CranwicJc, Northxoold, Stoke-- 

Jerry, Wereham, CrimpUsham to Dofmnham. 

CoMMEKciNG this excufsioR^ we leave Norwich by 
the high road, leading westward direct to Watton, and 
about two miles from the city pass the village of Earl- 
ham. Here is situated Earlham Hall> the seat of Jo- 
seph' John Gumey, esq* Proceeding a mile farther^ 
we arrive at 

CoLNET. This is a little village at the northern ex- 
tremity of the hundred. The church is dedicated to 
St. Andrew ; it is a small building, with a round- 
tower^ containing two bells. Colney Hall is a hand- 
some mansion^ standing on the high grounds above 
the river^ and, of course, commands, an extensive pro- 
spect; the monuments and inscriptions in this church, 
contain nothing worthy of particular notice. 

Melton Parva lies rather more than four miles from 
Norwich^ on our left. Here is Melton Hall, Hertford's 
or Hereford's manors. The church is dedicated to AU 
Saints. The north chapel here had two guilds held in 
it. Melton Hall is the seat of Sir John Combe, bart. 

Bawburgh is the same distance from Norwich, on 
the opposite side of the road. This little village, at 
the east of this hundred, has been &mous for the birth 
of St. Walstan j but his history at this time would pro- 
bably excite more contempt than interest or real in- 
formation. However, such was the resort of the devout 
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to this town in former ages, not only from all parts 
of England^ but from places beyond sea, that the in- 
habitants in general^ as well as the vicar and serving 
priests, grew exceedingly rich, so that in 1309 they re- 
built the chancel, and adorned the church and chapel in 
the most handsome manner. A'hermit also used to per- 
form divine service to the pilgrims, in his own chapel, 
bdonging to his hermitage at Bawburgh bridge, and 
then attended them to town, sprinkling them with 
hyssop and holy water. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that the dissolution of monasteries bringing with 
it the suppression of pilgrimages, these measures, of 
course, entailed poverty upon the inhabitants of Baw- 
burgh ; even the church became ruinous, and was for 
some time forsaken. The steeple is round, and the 
church was repaired in the year 1663. 

BowTHORP is rather nearer to Norwich, but lies more 
to the right. Here is a very small church, which is 
without aisles, and has only a small turret for a steeple, 
with one belL In the east window are the arms of 
Yallop, Giles, and Spelman. 

Marlingford is about six miles from Norwich, on 
the same side of the road. According to all the re- 
gisters of Bury Abbey, this lordship was given to that 
monastery by Systed, or Systeda, a pious virago, when 
she weBt beyond sea in the time of Edward the Con* 
fessor. Her will is to be found in the Black Register, 
and in the Sacristo Register, both of which have been 
preserved in the public library at Cambridge. The 
church of Marlingford is 35 feet long and 15 broad ; 
the north aisle 22 feet long and 10 broad : the nave 
and chancel have been thatched. 

Barford, or Bbrbford, is seven miles from Nor- 
wich. Here is Barford Hall manor, which was held 
by Alan, sumamed the Black, the second earl of Rich- 
mond. The church is dedicated to St. Botolph. Here 
was a gild in honour of this saint, and two altars at 
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the east end of the nave, one on each side, dedicated 
to St. Mary and St. Nicholas. It consists of a nave 
and chancel, and has a square tower about 50 feet 
high^ containing three bells. 

Wramplinghabi is the same distance from Nor- 
wich, and about half a mile to the left. The church 
here appears to have been a fine building : the chancel 
is supposed to have been erected by John Canel, rector, 
who was buried in it in 1448. His tomb, though rob* 
bed of its brasses, afterwards retained the impression 
of a cup and wafer. There are six regular windows 
on each side, in each of which was one of the twelve 
apostles. 

Carlbton Forehob is on the road, about nine miles 
from Norwich. Forehoe Hill, in this town» was the 
place where the justices of peace were appointed to 
meet for several of the hundreds in case of any com- 
motion. The church was dedicated to St. Mary, who 
had her gild kept in it : in 146l the cross on the perke, 
or rood loft, was made i and in 1429 ^^ black cross, 
standing on the highway, was repaired. 

Bbrnham Broom lies about a mile to our right. 
The churcli of St. Peter and St. Paul belonged i» 
William de Mortimer. The church of St. Michael 
stood in the same churchyard, and the foundations of 
it appeared for some ages after its decay, on the north 
side of St. Peter's, the present church. These two 
churches were consolidated, and the church of fiickei^ 
ston was added to them, in the year l6B0. 

Brandon Parva lies half a mile to the north*west 
of Bemham, and is so called to distinguish it from 
Brandon Magna, or Great Brandon, in Suffolk* Here 
is nothing particular to arrest our attention* 

We now pass two or three inconsiderable villages, 
and ten miles from Norwich r^oin the road at 

KiMBERLBT, a village of some antiquity. The 
church is dedicated to St. Peter. In Henry IIJ/s time 
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there was a chapel in the churchyard^ dedicated to SU 
Mary, which^ from the appearance of its ruins, was 
36 feet long, and 21 In breadth. Kimberley Hall 
manor, in the beginning of King John's reignj was in 
the possession of Hugh de Gurnaco, or Gournay> a 
Norman. In the middle of Kimberley church there 
was formerly a stone with this inscription, with the 
provincialism of It/e for lies, which, like have for has^ 
<&c. is so common in this part of the kingdom : 

Under this itono rare Jenkynt lyCt 

The master oTthe niusick art, 
Whom from tUe earth the God ^n high 
Called up to hiui to bear' his part. 
Aged 86, October 97, 
Id ftiiDo 78 he went to heaven. 

Thd pari^ register says^ John Jenkins, esq. was 
buried October 29, 1 678. 

Kimbttiey Hai!, the beautiful seat of (iOrd Wode« 
house^ stands in the parish of Wymondham> in the 
hamlet of Downham -, but the park is ijx this parish. 
This seat formerly belonged to the family of Fastolff, 
and stood on the west side of the village of Kimberley. 
In the reign of Henry IV. it came into the hands of 
Sir John Wodehoose, who took it down, and erected 
A noble mansion on the site of the east part of the for- 
mer structure : here the family resided till the year 
1659, when Sir Philip Wodehouse, having demolished 
it, removed to the present seat* Blomefield mentions 
having seen the following description of the^decay of 
this mansion in old verse: 

Pint fell Elieabeth't breve lodging room. 
Then the fair ataielj hall to ruin came ; ■ 
Next fa)U the vast great chamber arch'd on high, 
With golden pendents fretted sumptuously. 
Yet of four parts there still remain*d the seat 
Unto that heir who flnt was baronet, 
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And to his md, till that long pferllament. 

Nobles and gentry brought to discontent ; 

In which sad homoor he lets all the rest 

Of this fair fabrick sink into its dost: 

Down falls the chapel, then the goodly tower, 

II10' of material, so firm and stowcr 

Time scarce could oncement them ; but, sad fiite. 

Now £ogland suffers both in church and state. 

But these may God rebuild and raise agam. 

By th* restoration of our sovereign. 



The same historian adds^ " At Kimberley park gate, 
by the church, till very lately, "was always a public- 
house, called^ from its sign, 'Kimberley WUdMan,* 
it being one of the supporters of the arms of the fa- 
mily. It was anciently customary for signs of this na- 
ture to be made to shew what family the bouse was 
supported by, and here the huntsman generally lived.*' 
The family of Wodehouse, which has long been settled 
in Norwich, derives its descent with little interruption 
through a succession of knights from the time of 
Henry I. In that reign Sir Constantine Wodehouse 
married Isabel^ daughter and heiress of the Botetorts. 
John AVodehouse was a gentleman of the privy cham« 
ber to Henry V.» and attended that monarch into 
France. At the battle of Agincourt he so much dis- 
tinguished himself, that the king granted him an aug- 
mentation to his arms> with leave to bear as a motto, 
''' Aoincovrt/' and appointed him steward of the 
Duchy of Lancaster^ in the county of Norfolk, with a 
salary of ten pounds per annum. Sir John Wodehouse, 
having represented Norfolk in two parliaments, was 
created Baron Wodehouse, in 1797. 

The present Kimberley Hall was buUt by Sir John 
Wodehouse, to which four rooms^ one at each angle, 
were added by the late Sir Armine Wodehouse^ who 
also made several other improvements. The house is 
constructed of brick, and contains many convenient 
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rooms^ particularly a spacious library. The park, in 
which the house is situated^ is both extensive and 
beautiful^ and is richly ornamented with wood and 
water. A lake, comprising about twenty-eight acres, 
apparently environing a large carr, or wood of ve- 
nerable oaks, on the western side, forms a delightful 
view from the house ; while to the north-west, the 
rivulet which marks the boundary to a fine lawn is 
converted into a serpentine river, issuing from the 
lake. 

Lord Wodehouse, the present possessor of this 
enchanting mansion, preserves here a fine portrait of 
Vandyck, painted by himself when young. It is said 
there is still in the family a noble throne, which was 
erected in the grand hall, at Klmberley, for Queen 
Elizabeth, who lodged here in 1578, on the return 
ftom Norwich, in her progress to Cambridge. A pair 
of necklaces, given by Queen Catherine, wife of Henry 
v., are now in Kimberley House : they are very large, 
all of coral, except every tenth bead, which is wrought 
gold : there are seventy in all, with a cross of gold 
hanging to them. There are also preserved here the 
hilt of & large old sword, adorned with silver, and a 
long knife, or poniard, of the same workmanship, 
said to be those used by Sir John at the battle of 
Agincourt. 

WicLEwooD is about eleven miles from Norwich, 
lying half a mile to the left of the road. Here were 
two churches. All Saints and St. Andrew's : a moiety 
of the former was appropriated to the monks of Nor- 
wich, by the bishop, in 1226. St. Andrew's has been 
dilapidated many years : it stood in the same church- 
yard with the other. King Henry VI., in 1440, granted 
a market and two fairs to the town of Widewood. 

Turning to the west, we rejoin the road at Hack- 
ford, an inconsiderable village, and proceed to 
. HiNGHAM, ten miles distant from Norwich. This 
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town belonged to King Athelstan^ and bad attached to 
it 60 carucates or hides of land, which he gave to 
Athelwold, Bishop of Winchester ; and about the year 
966, the latter exchanged this with King Edgar for 40 
hides and a half, since called St. Etheldreds, or St. 
Audries Liberty, and thus Hingham came again'to the 
crown. This manor, &c. was granted by King Stephen 
to William de Calneo or Cheyney, and his heirs, in ex<^ 
change for Moleham ; however, being again vested in 
the king, he farmed it to de Rye, castellan of Nor* 
widh, the second son of that Hubert de Rye, who 
came over with the conqueror. After his death, the 
tnanor belonged to Hugh Goumay, a noble baron, 
who was made captain of Castle Galliard, built on a 
high rock over the Seine, which he valiantly defended 
during six months against Philip, King of France. 
This baron afterwards gave up the castle of Montfort 
to the French in a traitorous manner, on account of 
which, in 1202, all his revenues were seized and 
granted to John Marshall, nephew to William, who 
married Isabel, daughter and heiress of Richard Strong- 
bow, Earl of Pembroke, and Marshal of England, 
called the Old Marshal, Earl of Pembroke. 

Another proprietor of these manors was Sir Thomas, 
Lord Morley, Baron of Rye, and Marshal of Ireland, 
in 1414: he was retained to serve Henry V. in his 
French wnrs, and was summoned to attend at Dover 
with ten men at arms, and thirty archers on horse* 
back. For this he was to be paid a quarter's wages 
down, in English gold, or other current money of 
France, by the treasurer at war there. On the ] st of 
May, 1420, he agreed >vith the king to have all the 
prisoners he and his men could take, kings, princes, 
and kings' sons excepted, particularly Charles, who 
called himself Dauphine de Vienue, and other great 
captains of royal blood, with others under the said 
Charles^ excepting also those who murdered the Duke 
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of Burgoyne. The seals to this agreement are the 
arms of Moxley, but the lion is not crcywned ; the crest 
is a bear's head muzzled> the inscription 



** SigUlum Thome Moriry, BflhireMBlli Hiberaie. 
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He died in 143^9 and was buried in the chancel of 
Hingham church, where his memory is preserved by 
a noble monument s^inst the north wall. 

Sir Ralph de Hingham, knt. was a justice of the 
King*s Bench during J 6 years, and had a fee of 40/. 
per annum. He was a canon of St. Paul's cathedral, 
justice itinerant in 12/ 1» and one of the government 
/commissioners in the absence of Edward I. in the 
Holy Land : after that king*s return, he was one of the 
judges removed for bribery and corruption, and was 
fined 7000 marks, an enormous sum in those days ^ 
which being unable or unwilling to pay, he was first 
imprisoned, and afterwards exiled, with nine more 
offenders of equal rank. He at length paid his fine, 
and being said to have evinced signs of contrition, he 
was appointed chief justice of the Common Pleas id 
the 1st of Edward U. 1308, and dying that year, he 
was buried under a niche in the north wall of St. 
Paul's c^thedrol. Two only of the twelve judges, 
John de Metipgham and Elias deBeckingham, escaped 
implication in the malpractices of these times. The 
family of the Morleys are very ancient; they were 
settled at Hingham long before they were possessed 
of the manor. Ingulf de Morle, who witnessed the 
foundation charter of Windham priory, held lands of 
the head manor. In II98, Robert de Morlai had 
lands here. This family b evidently of Danish or Nor- 
man extraction. When the principal manor went from 
them, a good estate remained in a younger branch^ 
In 1482, Robert Morley, esq. intending to be bu- 
ried in Hingham church, previously ordered his best 
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horse, saddle and bridle, to be led before his body on 
the day of hb interment, and to be delivered at the 
church to the curate or his deputy, in the name of 
a mortuary. Here is a free-school, and, at a small 
distance north-west of the church, a handsome seat was 
erected by a Mr. Bullock. In 1739, a good parsonage- 
house was also built by the then rector. More than a 
century since it was observed, '* Since this place has 
had the bad fate to be burned down, it has been re- 
built in a finer form, and the inhabitants, suitable 
to the place, are taken notice of as a genteel sort of 
people, so fashionable in their dress, that the town is 
called by the neighbours Little London." 

The chureh of Hingham is a good building, with a 
lofty tower; the whole was rebuilt by Remigius de 
Hethersete, the rector, in the time of Edward III. 
with the assbtance of John le Marshal, his patron, 
who contributed much to the perfection of the whole. 
It was dedicated to St. Andrew the apostle, and had 
several chapels in it, the most remarkable being at the 
termination uf each aisle. Each of these, seven in 
number, had their stipendiary chaplains serving at 
their altars in the church, and constituting a choir. 
Blomefield remarks, that *' Robert Morley, esq. buried 
in this church in 1484, gave seven surplices to the 
choir, and that, without doubt, it must make a fine 
appearance in those times, it being adorned with se- 
veral images, all of which had lights, either wax 
tapers or candles, constantly burning before them in 
time of divine service, and being dispersed all over 
the church, chancel and chapels, must make it, in the 
night season, a fine sight.*' The principal imago of 
St. Andrew stood in the chancel on the north side of 
the altar, and those of five and twenty other saints 
occupied different parts of this structure. 

In 1464, dame Isabel Morley, widow, made her 
wiU at her house, in St Peter*s, Mancroft, in Nor- 
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wich, and was buried in the chancel at Hingham» be-* 
fore the image of St. Andrew. She ordered, if she 
died in Norwich, that her body should be carried to 
the chapel of St. Marj in the Fields, and a mass said 
for her, and then to be carried to Uingham, with 15 
torches borne before her^ by 15 of her poor tenants, in 
black gowns ; and that also five poor women, in black, 
should each bear a taper of two pounds weight, and 
place them before the sacrament by her grave, there to 
renuun till they be burnt up. Every priest at her 
mass of requiem to have Ad, and every derk 2d, To 
the altar at St. Peter's, Mancroft, she gave 6$, Sd,} to 
repair the church, 40s. ^ to sustain the holy mass of 
Jesus, 13f. 4d.\ to the high altar at Hingham, 6s, 8(/.; 
to repair the church 40 more, and a tablet of gold, 
garnished with pearly containing certain relics, with 
a beril in the same tablet and two images, one of the 
resurrection, and the other of our Lady ; and her longest 
carpet with white flowers to be before the high altar. 
Among other things left to her daughter and son-in- 
law were a diaper towel, 18 yards long. Besides 
legacies to her poor tenants, at several places in the 
county, she gave money to dame Julian, anchoress at 
Garrowe, and to dame Agness, another female hermit 
at St. Julians, in Cunsford, besides 5^L 6s, Sd, to be 
paid as long as it lasted, in a stipend for a priest, to 
pray for her and her lord in Hingham church, the 
windows of which were once embellished with the 
arms of Mowbray, fifotherton, &c. 

The following is an extract from the testament of 
Simon Lister, buried here in 1483 : 

'* Item, I wyll my dose in Sculton Saunsey, called 
.Rutlocks, and six acres and a half of land arable, and 
the rent called Market-house, in Hengham, shall be 
put in feoffinent of xii« persons in the town of Heng- 
ham, of most godly and best disposed persons, to the 
intent that Rose, my wyffe, shall have the gyding of 
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the almeshouses^ called John Lister's alms-houBes* 
during her lyfe, bearing all manner of charges and ne- 
paracons thereof, and to the intent to fynd and keep 
a eeriain in the sud church for ever, for the sowlea 
of John Lister my father, Mai^ery my mother. Will 
Lister, and Katherine his wyffe, Simon Blount, and 
Maud his wyffe, Richard and John Lister, Johane 
Ade, my mother-in-law, and the sowles of me and my 
wyffe ; and also to Iceep an anniversary day for me, 
the said Simon, and the sowles yerly, in perpeitatm^ 
upon Passion Sunday, at afternoon, with dirige^ and 
mass of requiem by note, and also for me by name, 
and my benefactors, on Hallowmass day, to be re^ 
hersed in the common beed. Thirteen-pence to six 
poor persons, or to 13 at dirige ; and after the decease 
of the said Rose, the close to remain in the feoffees . 
hands to the use aforesaid, and to be renewed from 
time to time, when but seven of them are left" It 
should be observed, that on All Saints, or Hallow 
Mass day, it was the custom for the common bead-roll 
of every church to be read, and mass said for all the 
benefactors, whose names were always entered in this 
rolL A monument to the memory of Lord Morky, 
on the north side of the, chancel, has been oomfdetely 
stripped of most of its brasses; the arms only remain. 
In l605, the church of Hingham was disturbed by 
an enthusiast, of a different description fipom any of 
the former, viz, Robert Peck, A.M. who being rector, 
and a violent schismatic, pulled down the rails, and 
levelled the ahar and the chancel a foot below the 
church. Being prosecuted by Bishop Wren, he lied 
to New England, with many of his parishioners, who 
sold their estates for half their value, and, after their 
arrival, ibrmed a colony and buih a town, which they 
named Hingham. His congregation here he promised 
never to desert, but hearing tiiaC the bishops were de» 
posedi he left his flock in New England to shift for 
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themselTes, returning to Hingham in ^l6l6, after ten 
years absence, where, resuming his rectory, he died in 
1656. 

In the east window of Trinity chapel are the ahns' 
oi Lord Morley, and according to traditioil- this^hap^ 
was built by the young women of Hhigham^ which 
appears probaUe^ from the following fragment of an 
inscription now remaining : 

" Thys wyndow ys y mad Hcnghani." 

.> • • • 

This^ when whole^ read as follows : 

'* Tbys wyndoweyt ye mayden cost oC Hengham." 

The following text, in gilt letters, was several years 
since to be seen on the pulpit : 

Necessity is laid apon me, yea woe is me, if I preach not the 
gospel, 1 Cor^ 9. 6." 

Itingham has a market on Saturday ^ a fair on March 
6, and October 2, for toys. The number of houses in 
1811 were 241, containing 1263 inhabitants. 

Deepham, about a mile to the left of Hingham, has 
been celebrated for its Linden tree, which, on account 
of its size, when viewed at a distance, was looked 
upon as a giant among pigmies. It stood upon 
the premises belonging to a Mr. Amias > but has been 
taken down nearly a century since. This tree cer- 
tainly attracted the attention of the celebrated Mr. 
Bvelyn, who published a description of it, which he 
asserted he had received from Dr. Brown of Norwich. 
The church here is a good building, having a large 
tower and five bells, north and south aisles, and a 
chapel. 

Leaving several inconsiderable villages to the right, 
we proceed about two miles along the road from Hing- 
ham, and arrive at 

ScouLTON. The church here, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, is a small building, with a low steeple, square 
at bottom, and octangular at top, containing three bells. 
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At the upper ead of the two uidles there was a chapd 
and an altar in each> and in the south chapel windows 
are the arms of Calthorp and Mortimer. In different 
shields upon a monument against the west end of the 
church are the instruments of the Passion, as the ham- 
mer^ the scourge, the crown of thorns, the spear, and 
the sponge; the heart pierced, the nails, the five 
wounds, the cross, and the name Jesus. The D*£ye»> 
or Days, of Scoulton, are an ancient family. 

Carbrook. This village lies rather to the right of 
our road* John> bishop of Norwich, consolidated the 
vicarages of Great and Little Kerbrook : the church 
at the latter place was then taken down. Carbrook 
Parva was an exempt belonging to the commandry of 
St. John at Great Carbrook. In 1737, in digging in the 
churchyard^ which had been long desecrated, a cross 
was found laid over the coffin of some religious person 
buried here -, most probably one of the knights. Upon 
this cross were two chains, to which two jewels had 
been suspended. This cross was of a very curious 
form, with an oaken stem, ornamented with brass, 
bosses. 

Carbrook was at first the seat of a preceptory of 
knights templars, and was founded by Roger, Earl of 
Clare, who died in the year 11 73. In 11 82, Maud» 
Countess of Clare, and widow of the founder, gave it 
to the knights hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalenv 
and more amply endowed it. This endowment was 
confirmed by her son, Richard de Clare, Earl of Hert* 
ford, and King John, and the house was sometimes de- 
nominated " the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem;" 
but most commonly the Commandry of Kerbrook. Its 
revenue consisted of numerous farms and vassals; 
and all persons enjoying the privileges of this order 
were allowed to fix a cross upon their houses and 
lands, which exempted them from the payment of 
tythes, taxes,' and many customary dues. This privi- 
lege being abused, an act was passed in the reign of 
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fidward I.^ according to which, persons setting up 
crosses falsely were to forfeit the house, land, or tene- 
ment, to the lord of the fee. 

The church of Carbrook is a regular pile> consist- 
ing df il nate, two aisles, two porches^ and a chancel ^ 
with a lofty squats tower at the west end, The screens 
which separate the nave from the chancel have been 
much admired. Sixteen stalls, still remaining, point 
out the number of knights belonging to the com- 
mandry; and, froiti the stones with mutilated in- 
scriptions, it appears that a number of persons of 
distinction have been interred here, though the arms 
have been destroyed or stolen. 

Carbrook Hall is the seat of James Barker, esq. 

Little Ellinoham lies about a mile and a half to 
the south-east of Scoulton. This town, in the Con- 
queror*s time, is said to have been three miles long. 
The church is dedicated to St. Peter, and paid I2d. 
Peter-pence. It had two guilds belonging to it, one 
of St. Peter, and the other of St. John Baptist. In 
1663, the parish had licence to sell a bell; aqd in 
16/1, another to lessen the chancel. The tower is 
square, and, standing on the south side of the church, 
serves for a porch : here is only one bell. The Rev. 
Mr. John Cater, rector in 1738, built a neat parson- 
age-house, adjoining to the north-west part of the 
churchyard. 

C ASTON is about two miles westward of Little El« 
lingham. Here is Caston Hall manor, which for se- 
veral centuries belonged to the family of the Castmis. 
In 1938, William Caston, esq. was comptroller of the 
town and castle of Calais, in France. The tower of 
the church is square, and contains five bells. Very 
few memorials remain in the interior. In a north 
window of the chancel there were two effigies of the 
CastonS) one a knight kneeling, armed cap^i^pie, 
with a surcoat of Caston ; the other, a woman kneel- 

▼OL. II. I 
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log, with the same aniiB on her gown. An old houae 
on the opposite side of the road was supposed to have 
been an inn for the reception of pilgrims on the Wal- 
singham road, with an ancient cross standing near it« 
In Caston church was a guild, dedicated to St. Mary» 
and two lights continually burning before the images 
of the Virgin and St. Nicholas. 

Griston is passed on our return to the road. The 
church here was dedicated to St. Margaret and ap- 
propriated to the prior and convent of Buckenham i 
and here were four guilds, in 1446 the bells were 
new, and in 147/ the present steeple, with a consider- 
able part of the church, was rebuilt, and rededicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul. The fine tower of this 
church is decorated with cross keys and swords, the 
emblems of St. Peter and St. Paul. * In idjg, Dr« 
Owen Hughes, commissary to the bishops &nd official 
to the archdeacon of Norwich, having found the chan- 
cel of this church in a ruinous condition, sequestered 
the impropriate tithes to repair it. This is an instance 
of the bishop's or archdeacon's power to sequester im- 
propriate tithes, if the owners, or their farmers, re- 
fuse or neglect to repair the chancels, but too often in 
a ruinated state. The windows were formerly very 
fine, being embellished with the effigies of the Castoa 
and Palmer families. The altar stone, with a cross 
at each corner, used to lie in the nave; and the 
other stones that came o£f the two low altars were 
placed as stiles in the churchyard, their crosses re- 
maining on them. In a north window is a priest in a 
pulpit, preaching to a large congregation, with theae 
words in labeb : 

Nm predicamur Christum cruciUxuiii 
Nonne est hie qui eipugiiabat. 

• * 

la another place was the devil, with cloven fe^t 
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lind asses ears^ sitting in a throne as a king, with his 
Grown aod robes : a vast press of people crowd to 
make their address to him : there are kings, with their 
crowns on, pressing forward : there were little devils^ 
with long ears and tails, flying over them^ and this 
broken label— **^ Exaltet earn in ecclesia." 

We DOW rejoin the road at 

Watton. Here is Uie manor of Watton Hall. The 
church near the old manor-house^ long since destroyed^ 
stands between the present town and Watton Green« 
According to appearance this church was built by Fitz- 
Walter, about the reign of Henry I., though in the 
time of Henry VI. it seems to have been rededicated 
to St. Mary : being very small, it shows that the popu- 
lation here must have increased. The steeple is round 
at the bottom^ and contains three large bells. The re^ 
mains of a curious crucifix, carved in stone on the 
front of the north porch, has been much admired. A 
window in the south aisle contains Che arms of Thet^ 
ford priory ; and three or four stones, stripped of their 
brasses, appeared to have been laid over some persons 
of distinction, as one had four shields of arms on it. 

Watton is a small market*town, in the centre of 
the hundred, near what is called the filand, or open 
part of the county. Since a turnpike-road has been 
made through the hundred, Watton has become a con- 
siderable thoroughfare. 

The market here is held on Wednesdays : the num«: 
ber of houses is l6s, and that of the inhabitants, ac- 
cording the last census, 794. The fairs are kept on' 
July 10, October 10, and November 8. 

Near Watton is Wayland Wood, vulgarly called 
WaiKng Wood, founded on a tradition, that in this wood 
the children were basely murdered, upon which the 
ancient ballad is founded, entitled The Children in 
the Wood'; or. The Norfolk Gentleman's last Will 
and Testament. The name Wailing is evidently a< 
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corruption of Wayland, and ihia demesne gives title 
to the hundred ; the sheriff's tum^ or couitr having 
been formerly kept at a place in this wood. 

Saham Tony is about a mile from WaUoo, lying 
about half a mile to our right. The church here is 
dedicated to St. George, to whose honour a large 
guild was founded, with a chapel tliat contained his 
sepulchre. In \2S6, the vicar proved that he had a 
right to a mortuary at the death of any parishioner, 
and recovered a horse for the mortuary then in dis- 
pute. The church is a good building, consisting of 
a navcy two aisles, a chancel, and south porch, aU 
leaded. Tlie square tower was built about 1480, and 
upon it are St. George and the Dragon, carved in 
stone. Here are five bells, and formerly there was a 
dock. 

AsHiLL is nearly two miles to the northward. The 
church is dedicated to St. Nicholas, and in 1458 Jeffi7 
Coo was buried before the altar of St. John Baptist, 
and ordered his executor to make a new window by 
that altar. Richard Coo, buried here in 15Q7, left le- 
gacies to all the guilds, viz, those of St John Baptist, 
St. Nicholas, and Trinity ; to the torches and common 
light, 6s, 8^. ', five pounda of wax to our Lady of 
Pity*s light f 20^. to the young man's light -, to the 
Uessed rood, three pounds of wax, kc. The church 
of Ashill consists of a nave and south aisle, a south 
porch, and a clumcel. A square tower haa six bdls. 
Ashill parish contains the capital manor of Uphall, to 
which the advowson always belonged, till it was sold 
in 1738. 

A good road leads from Ashill to 

Great Crtsnmgham, This manor was enjoyed by the 
bishops of the see till the reign of King Stephen, when 
Eborard, the bishop, being distressed in the wan be« 
tween the king and the empress Maud, was obliged to 
resign his right in this town to two powerful knig^ta 
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and leaders^ in order to preserve the rest of his bi- 
shopric. The old hall belonging to this lordship ap- 
pears, by the arms on the walls, to have been built 
hj the Jenneys family. Street Hall, or Straw Hsdl, is 
another lordship held by the family of Le Briton, in 
the reign of Henry HI. Sir Ralph le Briton, by his 
deed without date, granted to William le Briton, his 
brother, and John, his son and heir^ all his land at 
Sporle, Cotes, and Kersingham, on the condition of 
entertaining him three times in the year, if he came 
to those places in person. The seal to this deed has 
been deemed curious: the Virgin and her chUd is 
seated under an arch j on each side of her is a wax 
taper burning ; and under this, in a small arch, is Sir 
Ralph on his knees, and this punning legend : 

Mater SbdcUi Dd, Sit tibi Cora MeL 

The reverse is an antique head 'couped, with this le- 
gend : 

Frange, Lege, Cave, Tege. 

The church of Cressingham Magna, dedicated to St. 
Michael, is an uniform structure, composed of flint and 
boulder, with copings of freestone^ consisting of a 
nave, north and south aisles, and a chancel covered 
with lead. The vault of the nave is supported by pil- 
lars, each formed of pilasters joined together, support- 
ing a roof of oak. Upon the principals are carved the 
effigies of bishops, priests, &c. In the tower of this 
church, at the west end, is what is called a htU ioUar, 
or place for the ringers, which place in ancient times 
was frequently erected by well disposed persons, for 
the greater convenience and decency of their proces- 
sions, that the priest and people, coming in at the 
western door, might not be incommoded by ropes and 
ringers. 

At the east end of the north aisle^ in the windows, a 
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shield of Paston was to be seen, with this inicription 
below it : Oratt pro animabui Dm* IVillitbm Paiion,Jus^ 
ticiare regis. 

Thy Sir William was lord of Street Hall, and buUt 
this aisle, and was also a judge in tlie court of Com-* 
nion Pleas in the reign of Henry VI. 

In the east wall is a stone staircase, that leads to 
the rood-lofty and near that a small mural compart- 
ment of marble, with an inscription upon William 
Smith, esq., who died in isgG, and his wife. To the 
south side a porch is attached, ornamented in several 
places with the letter M cut in stone, and a crowQ 
OTer it ; also a sword ercfct, with a crown on the point, 
supposed to represent St. Michael and his victory. 
The, church is dedicated to this saint, and the same 
insignia are to be seen on the tower. The nave is se- 
parated from the chancel by a good screen, which has 
been curiously painted and carved with images, &c. 
Over it are the commandments and this sentence: *' Per 
Christ! sanguinum, introitusin sanctissimum." 

On the part facing the chancel is the triangular em- 
blem of the Trinity. Behind the screen are six stalls, 
three on each side of the chapel, wainscotted at the 
back, and much resembling those in collegiate churches 
and colleges. The chancel has eight neat windows, 
four on a side, their arches supported by beautiful pi- 
lasters, partly worked into the wall. Against the west 
ivall is a stone for the imago prvidpalit, and an arch in 
the south wall, that contained the basin for the holy 
water. At the entrance of the chancel lies a grey 
marble, with the effigies of a priest in brass ; the plate 
belonging to it was preserved in the church chest. The 
arms of the priory of Norwich remain in the east, and 
in one of the north windows. Godwin, the deacon, it 
seems, gave by his deed, to God and the Holy Trinity, 
at Norwich, his church of Cressingham Magna, an4 
nU tbipga thereto belonging; the houses^ honse^ld 
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«tuff, landSj and antmald^ and whatever he had, move- 
able and immoveable, here of the bisho|>*8 fee, for his 
own soul, and that of Edina hfs wife, by the consent 
of his lord, Herbert, the bishop; and farther pro« 
mised to take upon him the habit of a religious in the 
same church, when God should inspire, and his lord 
command him, after the decease of his wife, and de- 
sired his lord to confirm the gift, which he did about 
the year 1 100. 

Very singular was the fate of Sir Hugh de Cress- 
ingham, one of the rectors of this parish, in the 
year 1294. Being taken by the Scots in the battle of 
Stryvelln, he was flayed alive by them. Edward 
Franklin, S. T. B. having been chaplain to the lord 
chancdlor Bacon, had a dispensation to hold the rec- 
tory of St. Laurence, with the vicarage of Kelvedon, 
alias Easterfield, in Essex. In the rebellion he was 
ejected out of this and the rectory of Cressingbam 
Pnrva. In endeavouring to escape from the rebels, the 
point of a pale in his garden penetrated his groin, as 
he was getting over it, and caused his death, leaving 
a widow and four children. 

South Picrbnuam. This village lies about a mile 
north of Great Cressingbam. The church here consists 
only of an aisle cr nave of flint ; being in length about 
42 feet, and l5 in breadth, with a roof of oak. Over 
the arch of a window is a stone pedestal, with an 
angel carved upon it. Here was probably the image 
of the Virgin, and an altar dedicated to her. A chapel 
or burial-place of brick, on the north side, has long 
been in ruins, without a roof, and overgrown with 
ivy : this was built by Henry Hobart, youngest son of 
Sir Henry Hobart, knt. lord chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas, who was buried there in l638. The win- 
dows of the chancel have been curiously painted ) on 
the north side are fmgments of the salutation. In the 
reign of Edward I. here were two churches j the pre- 
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sent, dedicated to All Saints, and that of St. Andrew, 
which were consolidated. The ' Lady SibiUa de Tour* 
tevill was patroness. At the west end of the nare is a 
very antique round tower, and upon that an octangular 
top^ raised some centuries after the decay of the for*- 
mer, which was probably built by Edric, the Danish 
lord : this tower contains three bells. Several of the 
Methwolds family are here interred. 

Here is South Fickenham Uall, the seat of W. J. 
Chute,, esq. 

Returning towards our nmdf along the banks of 
the Wissey, we pass 

BoDKBT. This little village lies on the east side 
of a snudl rivulet that runs past Cressingham Magna, 
and thence northwards to this place. In Domesday- 
book it is written Bredeoa. It was held by Bond, a 
Saxon, in the Confessor^s time ; but afterwards came 
to Hugh Montfort* Blomefield describes Bodney as a 
depopulated village, consisting only of a manor-house, 
a farm-bouse^ a4ioining« and a poor rectory-house, like 
a cottage, at the east end of the churchyard. The 
manor-house was a large, convenient, old house, built 
of dunch, stone, &c., with good gardens and walks 
a4Joining the river side. The present Bodney Hall be- 
longs to Michael Tasburgh, esq. The churcht dedicated 
to St. Mary, is a single pile of liint, pebble*stones, &c. 
standing on a rising ground near the hall. The chan- 
cel is separated from the nave by an arch of stone. 
On the summit of the west gable is another small 
stone arch, in which a bell is bung $ the rope coming 
through into the church is mentioned as bespeaking 
the antiquity of the edifice, being probably built in 
the time of the Saxons. 

From Bodney we turn to the left, and join our road at 

Thrbxton, or Thbaston, an ancient village, which, 
in Blomefield's time* was reduced to one house only, 
in whichi he says, '* Mr. Knopwood now dwel]s> and 
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occupies the whole town, which he is said to have 
lately purchased.'* In the Confessor's and Conqueror's 
time this manor was held by Hugh, of William de 
Warren. • The steeple of the church is low and round, 
and in the south window are the arms of Clare Earl of 
Gloucester, and those of Tony and fieauchamp. 
- Mbrton, or Mabtin, as it has been called, lies a 
mile and a half to the south-eafit of Threxton> and de- 
rived its name from some mere or standing water, and 
was long in the possession of the De Greys,' the de- 
scendants of Ancitil or Anschitil de Grey, a Norman, 
who came in with the Conqueror. His son Richard 
de Grey was a benefactor to Eynesham Abbey, and 
was succeeded by John de Grey, his son and heir, 
whose second brother, John de Grey, was bishop of 
Norwich j his third brother was also in great favour 
with Richard I. The church at Merton is dedicated to 
St. Fjeter: the north and south windows opposite to 
each other contained the coat of De Greyt or Cornerth, 
quartered with Biui^ard, which was erected in 1403. 
In a south window, at the i^pper end ef the church, 
were the efiBgies of St. Edmi^nd in his princely robes, 
holding an arrow in his left hand 3 lower, in the same 
window, was the representation of Sir Robert Clifton 
kneeling, in his mantle and coat, quartered with 
Cailly*8, a book behind him, and in a scroll from his 
mouth, *' Sancte Edmunde, ora pro nobis.*' The 
steeple of the church is round, and contains three 
bells i the roof is flat, but formerly was pyramidal* 

Merton Parkf near the village of Merton, now the 
seat of Lord Walsingham, was formerly that of the 
ancient famQy of the Greys. The mansion, which is 
buUt in the Gothic or pointed style, stands in an ex- 
ten^iye park, diversified with rich plantations, and the 
whole ^as been highly improved by its recent pos? 
{lessors. 
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Thompson lies still further to the south-east. When 
Norwich Domesday-book was made, it appears there 
was a college of secular canons or chaplains here, 
living in a collegiate manner. Here was a guilds de- 
dicated to the Trinity, and a light kept burning before 
the image of St. Mary ; but the college of Thompson 
had its first rise from the Bottetourts, lords of this 
place, and was originally supported by them without 
any endowment In I369» Joan, widow of Sir John 
de Shardlowe, knt. took upon her the vow of chastity, 
and became a religious votary in this college, where she 
died. The manner in which this vow was taken has been 
thus described : *' She appeared before Thomas Percy, 
Bishop of Norwich, in the private chapel of his manor- 
house at Thomage, and, during mass, kneeling before 
the prelate, the Archdeacon of Norfolk, Sir Simon de 
Babingle, and William de Swinefleete, supposed to be 
witnesses to the transaction, joining her hands, the 
bishop took them into his : she then pronounced her 
vow in these words \ I Joan, late the wife of Johan 
de Shardelow, vow and promise to Crod, to our Lady 
St. Mary, St. Martin, and all saints, to live in perpetual 
chastity during the term of my life. I promise the same 
to" you, reverend father in God, Bishop of Norwich, 
in your presence, and in the presence of Sir Thomas 
Shardlowe, knt.. Sir John Grene, master of the chantry 
of Thomestone, John Clovylle, and others." 

The church has a square tower, and a south chapel : 
the vestry has been long in ruins ; but the old. stalls, 
in which the masters and fellows used to sit, with the 
arms of Shardlowe upon them, mullets, cinquefoilsy 
&c, are still visible. Here is Buttort or Butters HalL 

Stow Bed on lies about a mile eastward, litis was 
the residence of the ancient family of the Spelmans, 
several of whom have been interred in the church : 
this consists of a nave and a chancel, and has a square 
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tower that contains tb»e bdb. It is dedicated to St. 
Bntolpht and was appropriated to the abbess of Mar* 
ham, and had a guUd dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 

Baacci.E5 is not quite a mile to the south. Here we 
observe an ancient steeple, which is round at the bot« 
tom» with an octangular summit, joined to the west 
end of the church. An inscription in this church is 
plaeed orer the bodies of John Webb, esq. and Mary 
his wife, daughter of Sir Thomas Richardson, lord 
chief justice of England. She died March 10, l656». 
aged 56', he, October 25, l66B, aged 70 yean. Near 
this lies a small oval black marble, with these words 
pnly, STAT VT vixiT« This is placed over tiie coffin 
of Ursula Webb, dau^ter of the said John Webb, 
esq., and Mary Richardson, wif<^ of Sir William Hewyt, 
knt., who was interred here, in an upright posture, by 
her own desire, according to the expression of the in- 
scription. By her lies her husband, under a bladk 
marble, on which are the arms of Hewyt, &g, Breccles 
Hall is a fine old manor-house. 

We now turn westward, and observe the villa^ of 
TotAlngton, Sturston, and Stoolbrd* lying on a line. 

ToTTiNOTON. The ehurch here is a spacious struc<- 
lure, containing a nave and two aisles : the tower is 
aquare, and has four bells. A great part of the church- 
yard wall is topped with laige coffin stones, with 
crosses of various forms on them : these were formerly 
laid over the vicars and other religious persons buried 
here ; but since removed from their graves, and applied 
as a kind of stone coping. The heads of the seats in 
the interior of this church are all carved ; and on the 
back of one of them is an orate for Walter Salter and 
his wife, who lived in Richard III.'s time. This fb- 
mily had a good estate ; they resided here upwards of 
two hundred years, and were lords of a small manor 
in this parish, called Bokenharas, or MaAwoM. Mr. 
BlMDcfield mentions a barn about two furlongs nortii^ 
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west of Tottington churchy which was moated in, and 
had a good fishery bdongtng to it. Near this were 
the ruins of the old manor-house. 

Sturston. This decayed yillage, situated in the 
north-east angle of the hundred, at the time of the 
survey belonged to Ralph Bainard, a powerful baron, 
who came in with William the Norman. Tlie church 
is dedicated to the Holy Cross, and stands a little 
south of the old manor-house : it is a smaU pile, built 
of flint, &c. From the foundation stones at the east 
end, there appears to have been a chanceL The low 
tower of flint at the west end has been long in a ruin- 
ous state. This church was formerly well endowed ; 
but when Blomefield wrote, the ofllciating curate was 
allowed only six pounds per annum. 

Stanford brings us back to our road. The church 
here, dedicated to All Saints, is built of brick, and was 
a good pile of building till it was suffered to go to de» 
cay. It consisted of a nave, north and south aisles, 
and a chancel. The aisles seem to have been additions 
to the body of the church, erected by pious persons as 
chapels or chantries, long since decayed. The tower 
of flint at the west end of the nave is round towards 
the base, and octangular at the summit. This church 
formerly contained the arms of the Earls of Clare, 
Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, Mortimer of Atteburgh, 
those of England, and Fitz John. 

BUCKBNHAM ToFTS, Or LiTTLS BUCKENBAH, llCS a 

short way to our right. This lordship, in the reign of 
James I., belonged to the family of Rich, and in I6l4, 
Sir Robert Rich, afterwards Earl of Warwick, was 
presented as lord ; but the hall was built by Mr. Vin- 
cent, who, being a humorist, erected a lofty lantern 
or turret on the top of his house, and caused a fish- 
pond to be made there, in a basin of lead, to which 
the water was conveyed by an engine from a canal in 
the gardens, and which also supplied every room in 
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ibe hoase. His Btabling is said to have been elegant ; 
but, mortgaging the whole to Sir Thomas Meers, it 
came eyentually to the honourable Ph|llp Howard, 
brother to the Duke of Norfolk, who made it his re- 
sidence. The site of the church of Buckenham Panra, 
dedicated to St. Andrew, is said to have been at the 
upper end of the canal, in the gardens, near the gar- 
dener's house. 

LmpoRD lies between Mundford and Buckenham 
Farva. Here, in building a house for Mr. Nelthorpe, in 
1720, two Roman urns were dug up ; and, in 1/35, 
his gardener, digging in the plantation west of the 
house, came to a pavement of flkit stones, and under 
these he found another small urn, containing ashes 
and pieces of bones. Mr. Nelthorpe*s house being built 
at a small distance from the old hall, the latter wascon- 
verted into a fiurm^house. Linford HaU was the seat 
of the late Rice James, esq. The church, long 
since demolished, stood in the court-yard belonging 
to the new hall ; but its site was enclosed, and planted 
with Scotch firs. 

West Tofts lies about a miler south of Linford. 
The church here is dedicated to St. Mary, and is a very 
ancient building of flint stone, &c. The tower was 
begun about the end of Henry VI.'s reign, or in the 
beginning of that of Edward IV. : round the water 
table is an account of the benefactors, cut in stone, 
and in old characters. The chancel being of equal 
height with the nave, and having no separating arch, 
is an indication of the antiquity of the whole pile, 
being divided only by a screen. Gaston's shield is in 
the upper window of the chancel on the south side. 
In the wall on the south side, where formerly was an 
altar, is a place for holy water. The north aisle has 
an ascent at the east end, where there was. another 
altar. At the west end of the nave is a lai^ square tower 
of flint, coped and embattled with quoins of freestone> 
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contuding four bells. In 17SO, an oaken coffin wfUF 
found in a moiit springy place in the town of West 
Tofts : in it were the bones of the person interred ) 
and a representation of a face* cut either in jet or 
Lancashire coal, with a hole through the upper part 
of it, and also a blue cypher^ whidi seemed to have 
been set in a ring; besides these were several blue 
irregular beads^ with a broken golden ferrule^ which 
the workmen said slipped off a small piece of wood. 
This probably bdonged to some small crucifix. West 

Tofts Hall is the seat of Moseley, esq. ; and here 

is Buckenham House, that of Lord Petre. 

We now proceed to 

MuNDPORD^ through which runs the London road : 
this place Ues on the south of the Wissey. Here is a 
good bridge over the river, at a little distance firom 
Mundford. This lordship was given to the monastery 
of Ely, in the reign of King Edgar, by Ethehrold, 
Bishop of Winchester } and in the time of the Saions 
there can be no doubt the Wissey was fordaUe heie 
and at Linford. The manor, or part of the town 
called West Hall, was held in the reign of Henry U. 
by Gerald, the king's chamiierlain. Here is also the 
manor of East Hall. Mundford church is dedi« 
cateil to St. Leonard ; it is a single pile of flint, &e.: 
the nave is about 60 foet in length, and in breadtik 
about 26w The square tower at Uie west end is em* 
battled, and has a oopmgof freestone, with quoins, &c. 
A wooden screen divides the body of the chuftth* from 
the chancel, upon which is the king's anns carved 
in stone; but there are no shields of any others re- 
maining. 

IcKBUHOH lies on the north aide of the river Wissey, 
diiectly opposite to Mundford, and has also the ad* 
VAOtage of having the London road to* Swaffham, 
Walsiagham, &c. running through it. Dr.Gule, in his 
Comnaentary on Antoninus, makes Ickburgh a RcHtlan 
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ftation ; of the flame opinion was the learned Mr. Talbot. 
It is certain that the distance between this town and 
that of Bury> generally agreed to be the ViUa Faustini, 
exacUy answers the measurement given by Anto- 
ninu8> whether we go through Brandon orThetford^ 
and that the road here leading to Swafifham is broad, 
straight and level, having an air of antiquity and 
grandeur* It is further coigectured that the MUliare, 
which was lately to be seen^ was the prima ab urbc 
Itqnsm Sir Henry Spelman further remarks^ that the 
Iceni> by which name this part of the heptarchy was 
distinguished in the time of the Saxons, is a British 
term, partly adopted by the Romans ; but originally 
derived from the river Ise, or Ichen ; and it is not a 
little remarkable, that most of the rivers in Norfolk, 
with very little variation in sound, still retain the 
same name. Thus the great river that flows between 
Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, emptying itself into the sea 
near Lynn, is called the Ouse Magna : that which di- 
vides the south-west of this county from Suffolk is called 
the Ouse Parva ; and a third, which is in a great mea- 
sure the boundary of the hun^^d of Grimeshoe, between 
those of Clackclose and South Greenhoe, is called the 
Wissey, which certainly comes very near the British 
word Ise. On the north side of this Ise, or Wissey> 
stands the town of Ichebure^as it is written in Domes- 
day-book, which,, in other words, is a town or burgh 
on the Ise» The church here is an old single pile of 
flint and pebbles,> and has been covered with reed ; it 
was first dedicated to St. Bartholomew, and afterwards 
to St. Peter. At the west end is a« square tower of the 
same materials as the church> with quoins and' battle- 
fiaenta of fireestone. Several shields have been painted 
00 the cornice that divides the church ftrom the chan- 
cel; but these are mostly defaced by the hand of time. In 
the east window of the chancel' is the imagt of St. Ca- 
thAriofB,. and that of the Viigin in aaothen on>the north 
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side. On the pavement lie several marble gravestonei^ 
some ridgedy with crosses floral cut on them^ in me* 
moiy of soDtne ancient rectora. The south part of the 
town of Ickburgh contained a hermitaget or house of 
lepers^ which in old wHtings is frequently called the 
House of Le|>er8 at the new bridge at Ickburgh. This 
hospital was founded and endowed by William Baren-> 
ton, in the relgi^ of Edward I. and was dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. Lawrence } the chapel belonging to it was 
built of flint and bouldfer^ about 30 feet in length, and 
20 in breadth ; but, having an additional building at 
the west end^ was at length converted into a farmf* 
house. 

It has been observed, that hermitages, or rathcir^ 
these begging stations, were mostly erected near great 
bridges and high roads, and not unfrequently in 
churchyards, in towns of considerable note. Accord* 
ingly, a mayor of Sudbury, and others, partial to those 
sainted idlers, in the benighted times in which they 
lived, petitioned the Bishop of Norwich ** to permit 
one of them, John Levington, to dwell in the solitary 
place, made for him at the cost of the parish, in the 
churchyard of St. Gregory's church." 

From Ickburgh a good road leads to Hilborough : 
on our way thither we imss 

LanofohO. The church here is dedicated to St 
Andrew, and stands near the manor-house. It is an 
ancient flint fabric, as appears from the old arch over 
the south door, and another that separates the nave 
from the chancel ; both of these are camerated and 
plastered. A square tower at the west end is em* 
battled, and contains one bell. A pannel of glass in the 
east window of the chancel contains the broken eflBgies 
of one of the Methwolds, a lord of this town, in com- 
plete armour, with his arms, &c. on his shield \ the 
same shield also appean in a south window, and in 
another on the norUi are the efiigies of St. Catherine. 
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A park belonged to the manor-house, which wos many 
years since converted into a farm. Against the north 
wall of the chancel is a large monument of marble and 
alabaster, raised altar-wise, with a back, or wall-piece. 
Upon this is extended the effigies of Sir Nicholas Gar- 
rard, leaning on his right hand in the dress and habit 
of an ancient Roman ; at his hack is a pedestal, and 
on that an urn with a flame. The effigies of Sir 
Thomas Garrard, and Sir Jacob Garrard, barts.^ stand 
one on each side of the pedestal, and there are inscrip- 
tions of considerable length upon these three knights. 
Opposite this monument, on the south wall, several 
insignia of honour are fixed, as the shield, mantle, 
torce, helmet, spurs and sword, and several banners. 
Upon the custom of adorning churches with these 
insignia, it is remarked by Burton, that a sword was 
hung up in the church at the funeral of a knight, 
and not of any person under that degree; because 
knights at their first dubbing, in former times, took 
an oath to defend religion and the church; and, as 
a testimony of this, the sword was allowed to be 
hung up there. <' The Lady Wicke brought an action 
in the King's Bench against the parson in St. Mar- 
garet's, Lothbury, in London, for having taken away 
a coat armour, and certain pennons, with the arms of 
Sir Hugh Wicke, her husband, once lord mayor of 
London, who died in the seventh year of £dward IV., 
and a sword out of the chapel where he was buried. 
The parson pleaded that these arms, &c. were matters 
of offering and oblations, and therefore of right did 
belong to him ; but Justice Yelverton held it no plea, 
and that the arms were not intended as offerings or 
oblations, but were hung up in honour of the de- 
ceased, and therefore do not belong to the parsons. 
And if the parson has not a ri^t.to take these dowa 
in his chancel, when once hong up, no other person 
can lay any pretence or claim to them." 

VOL. II, K 
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HiLBORouGH, orHilburgh. The church here ii a 
small but regular pile« dedicated to All Saints } it con- 
sists of a nave, north and south aules^ and a chancel> 
built of flint, &c. The roof of the nave is supported 
by pillars, forming six arches, three on a side» with 
windows over each arch. On the head of a seat in the 
nave is a shield, with a shepherd's crook in pale, be- 
tween four annulets, and on the pavement lie two small 
marbles with orates inscribed on them. The porch 
of this church is constructed of flint, and is embel- 
lifted with the letter M., and swords with their points 
erected, and crowns over them, of the same kind as 
those at Cressingham Magna. In the east window of 
the vestry, which had been long in ruins, Mr. Blome- 
field observed the remains of two old shattered shields, 
azure, two trumpets, their labia meeting in the base 
point, &c. A strong square tower of flint, with 
quoins of freestone, and embattlements, four carved 
pinnacles, &c. stands at the west end of the nave. This 
contains five bells. On the west side of this tower are 
two laige niches for statues, one on each side the great 
door ; on the right side of the arch of the door are 
the effigies of a man in armour, hia hands decayed 
by time } on the left are those of a savage, or wild 
man, bearing in his right hand the head of a man 
couped, and in his left a ragged staff, or baton, all 
carved in stone. Over the arch of the door is the 
shield of John de Clifton, who flourished in the rrign 
of Edward III. : he was, no doubt, the founder of this 
diurch. 

In a grass dose at the north-west end of Hilburgh 
stands the chapel of St. Margaret, built of flint and 
boulder. It is in length about 86 feet by 30 ; thearched 
windows at the east and west are the only ones remain^ 
ing; but, though .a low plain pile, it has the face of 
great antiquity. A chapel here, which was dissolved in 
the reign of Edward VI., was called, by the traditwn of 
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the neighbourhood^ tlie Pilgrims Chapel, it betDg most 
probably yisited by them ia their way to Walsingham. 
It is supposed to have been very richly endowed, as 
above 100 acres of land belonged to it in the parish of 
Hilburgh ; these were held by the tenure of finding 
wax tapers, &c. for the chapd. This appeared from a 
field-book in the possession of Mr. Wace, one of the 
owners, who used this chapel as a bam to deposit his 
hay. We observe Hilborough Hall, the pleasant seat 
of R. Caldwell, esq. 

Pursuing our way towards the north-west, we ar- 
rive at 

CocKLBY Clbt. Here is the manor of East Hall, 
and that of Earl Warren. The church stands at the 
west end of the town, and is built chiefly of flint : at 
the west end of the nave is a round tower of the same 
materials, embattled with freestone. The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a screen of wood, and the 
communion-table is railed in. St. Mary's chapel, a 
very ancient pile, has been many years since con- 
verted into a house for the rector. It is cased with 
flint, and appears much more antique than the mo- 
ther church, which is dedicated to All Saints. ; The 
nave or body is loftier than the chancel part, which, 
according to the Danish style, is in the form of a 
crescent. An old arch at the east end is still remaining, 
with a window that lights the part used for a kitchen. 
About the walls of the nave several small arches are 
observable in the places of the old windows. This 
chapel Sir William de Valeyns kept for his own use in 
the reign of Henry III.: he was descended from Gil- 
bert de Blund, or Blount, who came over with the 
Conqueror : this Sir William was killed in the battle 
of Lewes, in Sussex. Soon after 1553 the chapel was 
made into a house for the rector of All Saints. A well 
on the north side of this being cleared in 1731» the re- 
mains of three persons were found as they had been 
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laid ivheh buried. Many human bones have a1«o beenr 
dug up in the garden. St. Peter*8 church stood at 
the east end of Cley, and the remains of the flint wall 
that enclosed the churchyard are still to be seen. Se- 
Teral guikls were hekl in this edifice. Here is a hand- 
some seat of J. R. Dashwood, esq. 

We now turn to the westward, and two miles from 
Cley arrive at 

GooDESTON, by some writers thought to have been 
Godric*s town, from Goderic the Sewer, lord of it by 
the Conqueror's gift. The church, dedicated to St. 
George, is built of flint and boulder, and consists of a 
nave, a south aisle, and a chanoel. At the west end^ 
of this is a large s%uare tower of flmt, with quoins 
and embattlements of freestone. The south aisle has 
been a chantry, or chapel, belonging to St George*8 
guild. Against a pUlar on the left hand is a large 
stone pedestal, placed there for the patron saint. In 
the upper pannel of the east window is the bust of the 
Saviour, and under it angels sounding the last trump. 
The chancel is divided from the nave by a lofty screen, 
which, being carved and full of imagery, has been 
well painted and gilt. .On the panels the twelve 
apmtles, with a cardinal and a bishop, are represented. 
At the west end of the chancel are three stalls on each 
side, where the chaplains and ehantry priests had 
their seats when joining the choir at canonical hours. 
Against the south wall, near the end, there have been 
three seats of stone, one above the other. Several 
guilds were also held in this church* 
Adjoining to this place is 

OxBUROH, situated on the litUe river Wissey. It ap* 
pears to have been a place of some note in the time of 
the Romans, from the coins found there -, and in that 
of the Danes it also seems have been in royal hands. 
Some tumuli in the neighbourhood, it is evident, were 
formerly called the Danes' Graves by the common 



people. la the third of Edward I., Nicholas de Wey* 
land was lord ; and in the twelfth of that reign, a 
grant of a market and fair here was conEroied to him y 
«nd in the year following he had the grant of another 
fair for two days, on the vigil and day of the As&^ump- 
tion; also one for. eight days every year, on the vigil 
morrow after the ABnunciation, and for five days fol- 
lowing, and of free warren in all his demesnes. In 
the fifteenth of the said king. Sir Nicholas de Wey- 
land, knt. had allowed him the privileges of frank- 
pledge, assize^ of inread and beer, gallows, pillory, 
Uimbrel, wefts, and strays j from which it is inferred 
that Oxburgh was then a place of some consequence, 
being above a mile and a half long from the closes 
near Goodstone common to the entrance of the low 
ground by Oxbttrgh Hythe. According to the court 
rolls of the manor, both these fairs were kept regularly 
every year till about the time of Qoeen Elizabeth. 

Edmund, the son of Sir Thomas Tudenham, was so 
highly in favour with Henry VII. for his eminent ser- 
vices, that he paid him a royal visit at Oxburgh, and 
the room where he lodged was called the king's room 
ever elter. This Sir Edmund had a royal patent from 
Edward IV., dated July 3, 1482, to build the manor- 
house or hall of Oxburgh in more casteUi, the manner 
of a castle, with towers, battlements, &c., and for a 
weekly market and a court of pie-poudre, to be held 
by the steward or bailiff of the said market. 

Thb ancient seat, a little to the south-west of Ox- 
burgh church, being built of brick, bears much re- 
semblance to Queen's College, Cambridge, erected in 
the same year. The entrance to this house is over a 
bridge of brick, with three great arches, formerly built 
over one of wood. The arch of the tower to which this 
bridge leads is about 22 feet long, and 13 broad. It h 
ornamented with four turrets, one at each corner ^ the 
two in front are about 80 feet, or more, from the 
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foundation in the moat to the summit, and about 10 
feet above the great tower. The court is 118 feet 
long, and 92 broad. The hall is opposite to the great 
tower, on the south side of the court : this is 54 feet 
long, and 54 in breadth, between the two bow-win* 
dows ; the roof is of oak, and in the same style as 
that of Westminster Hall. The exterior walls of the 
house stand in the moat, a fine running stream from 
an adjoining rivulet, about 2/0 feet long, and 52 
broad, which may be increased or diminished as occa- 
sion may serve. This mansion contains several spa- 
cious and convenient rooms, a neat library, a variety 
of paintings by ancient masters, and a collection of 
ancient arms. This venerable seat is the property and 
residence of Sir Richard Bedingfield, bart. 

The two bow-windows, and the whole exterior of 
this part of the building, appear to be in their original 
state. The floor of the great room is paved with fine 
small bricks, and the walls covered with very curious 
tapestry, exhibiting several figures of princes, ladies, 
and gentlemen. This appears to have been of the age 
of Henry VII. The eastern turret contains a curious 
small closet, called a hiding-place ; it is a cavity or 
hollow in the solid wall, measuring six feet by five, 
and is seven feet high, and is approached by a secret 
passage through the floor. The great hall that re- 
sembled Westminster Hall, and otlier rooms which 
formed the south side of the court, were taken down 
in 1778, since which period the distribution of almost 
every room has been changed. The offices are on the 
east side, and the dining-parlour, drawing-room, and 
library, on the west. 

The church of Oxburgh is dedicated to St. Jobn 
Baptist, and is a spacious and regular building,- con- 
sisting of middle, north, and south aisles ; its length 
from the west door to the • chancel is about 88 feet, 
and its breadth, including the aisles, about 53.' The 
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whole -straetare is of flint stone, sad seems to have 
been raised about the time of Edward I. The square 
tower is curiously wrought, with quoins and battle* 
ments^ and supports a lofty octangular spire, 150 feet 
in height^ containing five musical bells. The east 
window of the chancel, which reaches from the altar 
to the roof, has -been richly ornamented with stained 
glass : the lower pannels contained the birth, death, 
resurrection, &c. of the Saviour. In the next com* 
partmentH were figures of the Virgin Mary, &c, and 
in the upper the nine orders of angels. The roof is 
impanelled with oak, carved with various figures and 
devices. In the south aisle is a chapel, or chantry, 
built in 1573, belonging to the Bedingfield family. 
An ancient sculptured stone screen separates the cha- 
pel from the aisle, and exhibits one of the earliest 
specimens of revived Grecian architecture. The roof 
of the nave is supported by octangular stone pillars, 
forming twelve large arches, six on a side, with win- 
dows over them. A large porch, the roof of which 
has been painted, is annexed to the east end; and 
here was also a chapel, dedicated to St. Anne. On the 
north side is the vestry, built of flint, &c. -, and at the 
end of the south wall a neatly wrought and arched 
seat of stone, for the bishop, priest, and deacon : in 
the cornice, which is embattled, are little angels. 
Which have been gilded, several small shields, &c. 
The ancient monuments here are very interesting; 
round an inscription upon one of the Bedingfields 
are several knots and horses' fetteriocks, or badges, 
made use of by that family. The fetterlock, it has 
been observed, was the badge of the house of York, 
and by some grant might have been given to the 
Bedingfields for their attachment It also appears from 
an old inventory of Oxburgh Hall, that there was a 
particular n>om called by the name of the Fetter- 
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lock. This badge was devised by the Duke of York, 
fifth son of King Edward III. 

Mr, BloQieBeld adds, Uiat about half a mile south- 
west of the present church, and near the rectory- 
house, stand the remains of the ancient parochial or 
mother church, being a single building of flint» && 
with a finishing over, and four large buttresses of free- 
stone, a plain rude edifice about 34 feet in length, 
and 20 in breadth, much resembling the appearance 
of the church at Glastonbury, as exhibited by Sir 
Henry Spelman. From a Saxon coin found here» of 
the reign of Edelred or Eldred, who reigned in the 
year 946, this church is supposed to have been erected 
about that time. The greater part of the old pile is still 
entire, with the arches of the east and west windows; 
but the western part has been a dovehouse firom time 
immemorial. To this old church belonged a very large 
churchyard, containing three or four acres of ground | 
and an incredible number of bOnes and skulls haying 
been dug up, it is inferred that in those early days the 
parish was very large. As an apology for small churches 
sometimes in large places, it is remarked, '* that if 
there were but room for an altar, and for a small num- 
ber to hear mass, it was sufficient; preaching in those 
days being often in the churchyards, as under the oak 
in St. Clement's Churchyard, the Green Yard at Nor* 
wlch, and^at FauFs Cross in London.** 

Tlie chantry at Oxburgh was well endowed ; and 
the house in which the priest dwelt is described as a 
great building a little east of the church, which had a 
large hall, with screens, butteries, &c« a4Joiaing, as 
in a college, enclosed next the street with a long and 
high wall, with battlements and oopings of freestone. 
The entrance was through a lofty arch. 

About t%vo miles from this town, in the road to 
Cley, near Langwade Cross, waa a house of lepers. 
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'fhomos Salmon^ chaplain of Oxburgh, in 1360^ gave 
by will to the chapel of St. Mary 3<. 4d., and to the 
lazars at Langwade 6d, An ancient family of this 
name took it from the long wade or passage here over 
the river« which runs into the Lesser Ousej is navi- 
gable to a place called the Hithe, and by which a com- 
munication is formed between Cambridge and Lynn* 
From the ancient wills of persons buried here» the 
county historian has observed that several particulars 
may be learned relative to the guilds belonging to the 
church of Oxburgh. These were called gildif from the 
Saxon word gild, or geld, signifying money ; because 
a guild is a society, or fraternity, associating them- 
selves either upon the account of charity^ religion, or 
trade; and they contributed money, goods, and often 
lands, for the support of their comonon charges* Be- 
sides their frequent meetings, they had their grand 
anniversary, or saint's day. They generally main- 
tained a priest, or priests, to sing mass and celebrate 
divine service for the souls of the king and queen, 
and those of the living and dead of their fraternity. 
The guilds were mostly licensed by the crown, and 
consisted of a costos, alderman, or master, and as 
many men or women in the township or neighbour- 
hood as thought fit to join their fraternity. The war* 
den or alderman, with the minority, were empowered 
to make an annual choice of a warden aad other of- 
ficers. As a corporate body they had power to purchase 
lands, for the maintenance of their duplaias, who 
were to pray at the altar belonging to them at the 
parish church. Several of the nobility, bishops, and 
other eminent persons, thought it no dishonour to 
belong to the guilds, and sued for admission with 
gveat reverence. They took an oath to be good and 
true to the masters and all the brethren. Upon some 
of their anniversaries they had twelve priests to sing a 
dirige, for which they had four-pence a piece; tliey 
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had also twelve minstreU, who had li.Sd., besides 
their diet and horeemeat. At one of these feasts, in the 
twenty-third of Henry Vl.» they had six calves, valued 
at 2s. 2d. a piece j l6 lambs at i2d* a piece ; 80 ca- 
pons, Sd. a piece ; 80 geese, 2d. a piece } 800 eggs at 
Sd. the hundred, with many marrow-bones, cream, 
flour, &c., besides what their servants and other per^ 
sons brought in. Pageants, plays, and May games 
were also exhibited to captivate the multitude. At 
these dinners, however, they had two prices, as those 
who sat paid a higher rate than those that stood. The 
plays were, in fact, histories of the Old and New Tes- 
tament. A specimen of one of them, called Corpus 
Ckriiti, is preserved in Stephens' additions to the Mo- 
nasticon. These guilds distributed annual charities, 
stipends to indigent persons, found lieds and enter- 
tainment for poor people that were strangers, besides 
appointing servants to attend them. The houses 
for these entertainments were generally near the 
church ; and one of them, on the south side of that of 
Oxburgh, in old writings, is positively called the Guild 
Hall. On the east side was another belonging to Cor- 
pus Christi, the ceilings being painted ami beautified 
with the representation of the Saviour, the five wounds, 
Ac The ceremonial observed on the Hestal days at these 
guilds, or societies, are curious, as shewing how scru- 
pulously the distinctions of rank were kept up in tiiose 
rude times ; . for instance, according to the regulations 
of a very famous guild in the county of NorlEblk, none 
of .the brethren might come into the guild with cap or 
hood on, or barefoot. Every servant, too, coming to 
speak to his master, was obliged to leave his cloak 
with the porter, and depart forthwith } and if this oc- 
curred at the time of drinking, he might drink once 
or twice, proyided he did not sit, and then depart. 
. FouLDON. . The church, here is a regular structure, 
having a north and south aisle ; the roof of the nave 
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is of oak> and the whole church i» supported by large 
octangular pillars, which form four lofty arches on 
each side. Above are six windows^ three on a side. 
The tower, of flint, is square^ baving quoins and bat- 
tlements of freestone, decorated with eight carved 
stone pinnacles. A large arched monument on the 
foundation of the south aisle, facing the churdiyard, 
partly covered by the arch, and partly by the wall, is 
supposed to have been made for the founder of the 
church, which seems to have been built about the 
reign of Edward I.. Some of the monuments here are 
interesting performances for the time of their erection. 
Among the rectors we find, in the year 13 1 6, Reginald 
de Cusancia, presented by the prior and convent of 
Lewes, in Sussex : in 1326, he had licence to be ab- 
sent on his own affairs and those of his church fdr one 
year. He was probably an Italic : fDreigners were in 
these times admitted to livings, insomuch that a peti- 
tion was presented by the commons in parliament, in 
the second of Edward III., '' that all alien monks do 
avoid the realm by Michaelmas, and that their livings 
be disposed of to young English scholars ; and that 
such aliens as are advanced to livings, they being in 
their own countries but shoemakers, tailors, or cham- 
berlidns to cardinals, may depart the realm as afore- 
said." 

DiDLiNGTON is about a mile south of Fouldon. In 
the Conqueror's time it consisted of two manors, one 
held by the Earl Warren, the other by Ralph Lord 
Lemesey. Since that period the family of the Hol- 
' ditches have been lords for along succession of time. 
Didlington church is a regular structure, with a nave 
and nT>rth and south aisles. At the lower end of the 
nave a marble gravestone, about ten feet long and 
five in breadth, is very curiously cut : this has no legible 
inscription, but is supposed to have belonged to some 
of the Holditches. The windows of the north aisle 
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are OroAinented with blue glass, and cinquefuik of 
gold, in refeience to some of the Bardolphs; the arms 
of one of these also appear in the east >\indow of the 
south aisle. In the middle window are the remains of 
two figures, one of which has an antique gown flowered 
with roses ; and over the head, which is broken off, the 
letter H. for Howard. The chancel is divided froni 
the nave by an ancient screen. Didlington Hall is 
the seat of Robert Wilson, esq. 

CoLVESTON, or CoidsUm« about a mile further 
south* lies on the opposite shore to Cranwich, on the 
north of the river Wissey. The church has been in 
ruins from time immemorial; it was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and formerly belonged to St. Bartho- 
lomew of Ickburgh, as the mother church. Colveston 
is a rectory, consolidated with the vicarage of Didling- 
ton : the real value of both is but 40^* per annum, no 
tenths or first fruits being paid. 

CaANwzcHy at which we r^oin the road, lies on the 
south of the river Wissey. In the reign of Henry I. 
Peter de Cranwich was lord ; soon after this the Caillys, 
or Cayleys, were lords. The church, dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, is a rude old building of flint, boulder, 
kct but rather smalL The tower of flint, at the west 
end, is supposed to have been built by the Danish king 
Harold, of whom it is observed, one of his freemen 
held a moiety of the town in the time of King Ed- 
ward the Confessor. 

WaBTiNo lies consideiipibly to the southward, on the 
south part of the hundred of Grimshoe, where it is 
divided from Suffolk by the Little Ouse. Bromehill 
priory stood about a mile south-east of the town. A 
farm-house, called Bromehill House, arose out of its 
ruins* The conventual church here, it appears, was 
a loi^ narrow buildings and several stone coffins 
have been dug up on the spot since the su{^re8sion. 
BromebiQ priory was dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
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and St. Thomas a Becket, and is supposed' to have 
been founded by Sir Hugh de Plaiz« for canons reg^- 
kr of the order of St. Augustin, in or about the reign 
of King John. This priory, by a bull of Pope Cle^' 
ment VII., in May, 1528, was granteil to Cardinal 
Wolsey. The church of Weethig All Saints stands at 
the north-east end of the town, and 1ms a nave and a 
north aisle : the roof of the former is of oak, and the 
principals are supported by figures of religious per* 
sons, which have been long since defhced. The chan- 
cel is separated from the nave by a wooden screen, the 
panels of which have borne the painted figures of 
saints. One of the windows is ornamented in several 
parts with leopards* heads, &c. 

Wbbting St. Mart is nearly contiguous. The 
church, which stood in the south part of the town, 
fell into ruins in consequence of the fall of the tower, 
almost a century since. It was built of flint and 
chalk ; and after it felt, it appeared that the nave was 
divided by a neat and lofty arch that remained. The 
area of the chancel has been long ago overgrown with 
nettles, &c. In a dose near the churchyard of Weet« 
ing All Saints are the venerable ruins of a large square 
castle of fiint, stone, &c. the seat of the family of De 
Plaiz, which has been moated round. An eminence 
at one corner is supposed to have been the keep. 
About two mUes east of the town are the tumuli, &c. 
called Grime*s Graves. A bank rises on the west side 
of the town, from the edge of the fen» called the Foss, 
which, running some miles, parts Weeting from Wal- 
ton and Feltwell. A green vray in the fields n6rth of 
Weeting is called Walsingfaimd Way, being used by 
pilgrims to the Lady or Mailonna of that place. Here 
was formerly a stone cross, which, after it was broken 
in t%vo, was called the Stump Crosses. Weeting Hall 
is the seat of — — Angerstein, esq. Two miles to the 
east of Weeting, on a rising ground, is a large encamp- 
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ment, comprising about twelve acres: here are no- 
merouB deep pits, having the largest in the centre^ ca- 
pable of containing a considerable body of meny and 
concealing them from the view of persons passing the 
road. 

Wilton lies west of Weeting. The church is ra* 
ther a small structure of flint and boulder; a strong 
tower of the same materials is embattled with free-' 
stone, which contains five bells« with an octangular 
spire of stone. On the north side is a curiously worked 
arch, without any inscription, but probably intended 
for the burial-place of the founder. Behind the com- 
munion-table is an old waiascot partition, which runs 
the breadth of the chancel. Upon one of the panels 
two priests are represented kneeling at an altar, with 
their books open before them ; upon another is the 
figure of St. John the Evangelist with a cup, and a 
dragon coming out of it, and on a label. In principis 
erat verbum ; under him is a man kneeling, and this 
label, Ora pro nobis btate Jaeobe. On a third panel 
is the figure of St. John Baptbt, with a lamb, &c., 
and a label, Ecce Agnus Dei, &c. Here also are the 
arms of Lord Scales, Lord Poinings, Lord Arundel, 
Earl Warren, and St. Geoige. 

Proceeding along this side of the hundred, we ar- 
rive at 

HocKWOLD. This village was long distinguished by 
a little peddling fair, the remains of the wake, or dedi- 
cation day of Wilton church. That of Hock wold is de- 
dicated to St. Peter. On the pavement are several 
marble gravestones to the memory of the family of 
Mundefords i but the brasses have aXi been stolen. At 
the upper end of the church are three arches of stone, 
forming three seats in the wall for the bishop, priest, and 
deacon, and at the head of tbem another arch for holy 
water. Upon the summit of these arches are some 
ancient shields, which have been daubed over with 
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whitening. Here are also several ordinary monuments 
and inscriptions. Hockwold Hall is the seat of Ed- 
ward Billingsley, esq. 

Turning to the northward, we pass 

Feltwell. The church of St. Nicholas here stands 
at the west end of the town 5 it is a small pile of flint 
and pebbles. On the south wall of the nave are letters 
wrought in stone, in memory of John Do and Thomas 
Day« benefactors to that work. The tower is round 
at the bottom, and octangular at top : this church 
was in a great measure rebuilt in 1494. St. Mary's 
church here is a regular pile of flint, boulder^ &c. con- 
sisting of a nave, a north and south aisle: the roof of 
the nave is of oak, and on the principals are the effi- 
gies of several religious; the roof is supported by 
pillars formed of four pilasters connected, making ten 
handsome arches, five on a side, with as many win- 
dows over them. The tower at the west end is large 
and lofty, embattled with four pinnacles. The efiigies 
and inscriptions shew that several of the Mundefords 
family have been interred here. 

Mbthwold brings us back to the high road. This 
place formerly had a considerable market, on Tues- 
days. The warren in the vicinity has long been fa- 
mous for its rabbits, and the damage done by them 
has occasioned several suits at law : an immense num- 
ber of these animals, it seems, are still brought to 
market In this parish was situated the priory of 
Slevesholm, called Slusham; this was a cell to the 
monastery of Castle Acre. Methwold church is a re- 
gular pile, with a nave, north and south aisles, a 
chancel of flint, pebble-stones, Ac The roof of the 
nave is supported by fluted pillars of stone, forming 
four lofty arches on each side, and an equal number 
of windows. Mr. Blomefield, in describing an arch 
of stone and brick, where the saint's bell formerly 
hung, observes, *< this was not called so from the 
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saint's name that was inscribed on itj nor from the 
saint to whom the church was dedicated ; but because 
it was always rung out when the priest came to tliat 
part of the service, SanctCt samite^ sanete Domine^ Deus 
Sabaath, purposely that they who could not come to 
church might understand what a solemn office the 
congregation were then engaged in, and so to be moved 
to lift up their hearts to Him that made them." For 
this reason the saint*s bell was generally hung where 
it might be heard furthest; sometimes in a lantern at 
the top of the steeple, or in a turret at one corner of it^ 
if a tower ; sometimes thrust out of the uppermost 
window, if a spire ; and sometimes in an arch, or gal- 
lows, on the outside of the roof, between the church 
and chancel : the latter was so contrived that the bell 
might be the more readily rung when the priest came 
to the words Holy, holy, &c. It was also a maxim 
in the Romish church, that on the consecrlttion and 
elevation of the host notice should be given in every 
church by the sound of a bell, that the faithful not 
present should be put in mind of thb great mystery. 
The tower of this church Is embattled, and coped with 
freestone, and embellished with a pinnacle at each cor- 
ner. Upon this square tower, built with flint, and which 
contains j^re bells, is raised another of an octangular 
form, and out of this a neat octangular spire, or pyra- 
mid, of crocket work, asorads -, on the summit of this 
IS a vane* The market here is on Tuesday, the num- 
ber of houses 1/4, the inhabitants 942, and the fair 
on the Idd of ApriL 

NoBTUwoLD lies on the south of the river Wissey, 
about a mile and a half from Methwold^ on our road. 
The church of this village has a handsome, lofty, qua- 
drangular tower, built of flint, with freestone quoins 
and battlements, and eight richly carved pinnacles at 
the summit ^ and, as it appears from the will of John. 
Miller, of Wceting, dated in 14/8^ was erected in the 
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time of Edward IV. It is dedicated to St. Andrew. 
Against the north wall of the chancel is a lofty shrine, 
constructed of dunch, and decorated with curious 
workmanship. The upper part is in the spire taber- 
nacle style, consisting of arched canopies over several 
niches that originally contained images. On the 
lower part, which forms an altar tomb, are three ef- 
figies of men in armour, and three trees in a declining 
position. This, before the Reformation, was colled 
The Sepulchre of our Lord. The man and trees ap- 
[lear to allude to the description of the crucifixion. A 
se])ulchre of tliis kind was erected in every church of 
note, and great ]K)mp and pageantry were used before 
it at ]iigh festivals. On Good Fridays the crucifix 
and the pix were deposited at this sepulchre, and on 
Eiister-days again solemnly removed when the' priest 
came to that part of the service, Surrexit, non est hrc : 
He is not here, but risen. 

Stokbfbrry lies near the junction of the roads 
from Thetford and Brandon. Here are the ruins of 
the ancient church, which was dedicated to All Saints; 
a flccayed little building at the west end of the steeple 
was probably the station of some hermit. 

Eastmorb lies about two miles to the southward. 
This is a hamlet belonging to the town of Barton ; and 
here was a chapel which Bartholomew de firancaster 
gave by a deed sans date with his body to the abbey of 
West Dereham. In this deed the chapel is called the 
Chapel of St. John Baptist. 

Shinouam lies at the eastern extremity of Clack- 
close hundred. The church here, dedicated to St. 
Botolph, is a very antique building of flint, stone, &c. 
all of an equal height : instead of a chancel, part of the 
east end of this structure is taken in with a screen. 
It is without any tower, having formerly had an arch 
of stone on the summit of the west gable-end, where a 
hell hung. From a spring that rises near the spot 
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runs a rivulet, that separates the hundreds uf Clack- 
close and South Greeohow, and falls into the Wissey. 

Kbecham Well is nearly contiguous to Shingham: 
though now but one town» it was> in the Conqueror*s 
time, looked upon as two^ distinct and separate ; that 
called Well was the most southern part, near the rivulet 
that rises at Siiingham. 

Beecham is remarkable for an ancient Saxon dyke, 
which extends to Narburgh. This dyke in the third 
of Edward I. was called Mickeldyke, or the Great 
Dyke, and the Earl of Gloucester had a gallows be- 
tween Barton and Beecham. 

Bbbcham Well All Saints. This church, which 
has long been in ruins, stood about a quarter of a mile 
south of the town, in a close near to Well Hall. A 
great part of the walls, with the east gable of the 
chancel, were a long time standing, and one or two 
beautiful monuments distinguished these ruins. This 
church, Mr. Blomefield observed, has weeds, briars, 
elders, &c. growing therein, and lies open for cattle to 
enter. At this place is the seat of John Motteux, 
esq. 

Barton Bendish lies two miles to the westward. 
The church here, dedicated to St. Andrew, is a single 
pile, buQt of flint, &c. In a niche over the porch 
stands a little antique figure of St. Andrew, with a 
shield and a saltire cross in his right hand. On the 
sides of this porch the flints are worked into the form 
of saltires. The east window has on its edges several 
leopards' heads, fieurs de lis, &c. the arms of Cantelupe, 
and the antique pavement in the chancel is much dis- 
tinguished by cinquefoils, stars, mullets, lozenges, 
&c. St. Mary's church stands at the west end of the 
town ', being crushed by the fall of the tower, it was 
rebuilt in the reign of Queen Anne. The church of 
All Saints stands between the churches of St. Mary 
and St. Andrew, in Barton : it is an ancient pile, built 
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of flint and boulder^ and supported by buttresses of 
bric]^. The top is camerated and impanelled witli 
wainscot. The nave is separated from the chancel by 
a screen. Bendish Hall is a seat of Sir J. Bemey, 
bart. 

We now turn to the southward, and rejoin the 
road at 

Wbrbham, or WiRBHAM. Wyruu Hall stood in a 
close at the west side of the lane leading to Wretton. 
The church is dedicated to St. Margaret, and has a 
nave that is camerated and plastered. A low qua- 
drangular tower has four pinnacles of freestone. 

The priory of Winwaloe stood about a mile north- 
east of the town of Wereham, being founded by the 
family of one of the Earls of Clare. The remains 
of this priory, which are chiefly of freestone, seem to 
have been the old chapel $ but afterwards converted 
into a farm-house. The fair, kept here on the dd of 
March, St. Winwaloe*s day, used to be noted for the 
sale of horses and cows ; and this being generally a 
cold and boisterous time of the year, the storms used 
to be commonly called Whin wall storms, which occa- 
sioned this old rhyme relative to the seasons to be fre- 
quently quoted in the neighbourhood : 

First comes Davjd, then comes Chad ; 
Then comes Whinwall, as if mad. 

To the west of Wereham church, a well, called St. 
Margaret's, was much frequented in the times of 
popery. Here, on St. Margaret's day, the people re- 
galed themselves with ale and cakes, music and danc- 
ing. Alms were given, and offerings and vows made, 
at the sainted wells of this kind, which was called well- 
worship. 

We now return to the road, and on our left observe 

Wbst Dereham. Here, about a mile south of the 

parish church, is the abbey, founded in the year 1 188, 
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by Hubert Walter, dean of York, a native of this place» 
who was successively bishop of Salisbury, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and lord chancellor^ in the reign of 
Richard I., legate to Pope Celestine IV., and chief 
justice of England. This abbey was dedicated to God 
and the Virgin Mary, for monks of the Premonstraten- 
sian order. The ancient gate-house, or entrance- 
tower, is still standing. It is a noble, lofty, quadran- 
gular pile of brick, embattled : from each comer rises 
an octangular tower, groined with freestone; and over 
the arch of the gate is a shield bearing azure, three 
bucks* heads cabossed, the lower one pierced with a 
crozier stafiT: the latter were the arms of the abbey. 
The common seal was of red wax, and of an oblong 
form. On each side of this elegant gate. Sir Thomas 
Dereham, who was envoy to the Duke of Tuscany in 
the year I697, erected a wing with a cloister on the 
south, which contained a number of rooms, galleries, 
&c. in the Italian style. This afterwards became the 
seat of the Elarl of Montrath. 

There were formerly two churches in Dereham, St. 
Andrew's and St. Peter's 5 of the latter nothing re- 
mains but the site. St. Andrew's is a single pile, and 
has at the west end a large round tower of stone> 
found in pits in this vicinity, and called ragstone : 
upon this another is raised of brick, of an octangular 
form, embattled and coped. Here are several monu- 
ments and inscriptions worthy of notice. 

Denver lies two miles to our left, on the high road 
to Lynn. Here are the manors of East and West Hall. 
The church is a single pile, built with coarse stone, 
with a square embattled tower, containing five bells : 
neither the monuments nor inscriptions here are re- 
markable. 

West Ruston lies rather to the south. Here is 
Ruston Hall, and about a quarter of a mile distant 
the church, built of rag or car-stone, being a single 
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piit, of very ordinary dimensions^ and poseesiiing nei- 
ther monument nor inscription worthy of particular 
notice. The lordship of Walpole Hall^ in this parish, 
took its name from the Walpole family, some of whom 
resided here in the reign of Edward II. 

FoRDHAM, about two miles south of Denver, lies 
cast of the Great Ouse, and north of the Wissey } 
and here is a causeway over the fenny ground to 
Hilgay, often overflowed, but fordable, from whence 
the village probably took its name. Of Snore Hall 
nothing remained but a part many years since, and 
this was then a farm-house. The old church, a- small 
pile, falling down in 173O, has been rebuUt. 

UiLGAY, nearly contiguous, is only remarkable for 
having had Modeney Priory formerly within its limits : 
it was about a mile south-west of the church, was a 
cell to Ramsey abbey, and afterwards called Modeney 
Hall. The roof of the south aisle has been curiously 
painted with the arms of benefactors and owners of 
land here, as Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, Thomas de 
Brotherton, &c. 

South BEY lies in the same direction* The church 
here, dedicated to St. Mary, is a very antique building, 
consisting of a nave and chancel ; the latter separated 
from the farmer by an old wooden screen. The fol- 
lowing epitaph is upon a mural monument south of 
the chancel : 

Here rests tliat jost and pious Jane, 
Tliat ever hated all that's vain ; 
Her zeal for God made her desiru 
T* have dj'd a martyr in the fire. 
Or into thousand pieces small 
Been cut, to honour God witlial : 
Her life, right virtuous, modest, sober. 
Ended the 7th liuy of October. 

Retracing our road, we return to West Dereham » 
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and proceed to notice some few remaining places be-* 
fore concluding our present excursion. 

Bexwkll is nearly contiguous to West Dereham. 
In the church we again meet with a round tower^ and 
upon that an octangular one, the upper part embattled : 
there is only one bell, and not any monuments or in- 
scriptions of particular note. 

Passing Crimplesham, which has nothing particular 
to merit attention, we arrive at 

Straoset. The interior of the ehurch windows 
has been highly decorated, most probably in honour 
of the Lords Bardolf. In the east window are the 
arms of the see of Ely, of the East Angles, and Bury 
Abbey, with those of Dereham Abbey. In the north 
window is a serpent twisting itself about the feet of a 
dove, and over it Ut serpens^ ut columba. This church, 
in the beginning of Henry II I/s reign, was given to the 
abbey of West Dereham by Sir Osbert de StradseU 
Stradset Hall is the seat of T. P. Bagge, esq. 

FiNcuAM lies east of Stradset. Talbots Hall here 
was a very considerable manor. Fincham Hall was 
also a great lordship, held by a family that gave name 
to it, under Earl Warren. The church of Fincham 
St. Martin's is a large regular structure of flint and 
boulder, consisting of a nave, a north and south aisle, 
and a chancel, all leaded. At the west end of the 
nave is a lofty square tower of the same materials, 
with quoins and battlements of freestone, neatly 
wrought. The Finchams being the founders or bene- 
fectors to this pile, their arms appear on the buttresses 
and the battlements. The roof, of oak, is supported 
by principals, on the heads of which are angels and 
monks, but with heads like daemons and furies. The 
vault of this nave is supported by five arches on each 
side, with an equal number of windows over them. 
At the west end of the nave is a stonefont, with a 
quadrangular basin about a yard square. The 'figures 
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on the south 9ideb under thiee arches (rf stone^ On the 
w^t side la sooiethiog like a erib or manger with a 
child in it; p^erthia two headflUkeaawnj hut broken; 
and abore these something like a star» indicative of 
the wise men and thdr offerings* There are also two 
more figures on thia squarei one mueh broken* the 
other like an aneient Pmid* Oq the north side ii| that 
of a bishop in his robes> with his mitre and crosier, 
probably lepreaentipg St* Augustine, the apoaUe of the 
Bqglish. On the east side are Adam and Ewt, and an- 
other figure^ which ifl concealed by the font's joining to 
a piUar. This Qothiefoot^ with its rude arches, figures, 
&C., m basso rdie?o, is certainly very ancient. Oq 
the pavement are the remidns of the effigies of several 
men and women in thdr Crouds* In the east win- 
dow are the representation of some abbess or saint, 
Audrey, with her crosier «t^ and crpwned. In the 
east window is the figure of St^ John in a blue 
gowx^ and St* James in a green ouot and a scallop 
shell in his hand. The south side of the chancel is 
embauled, and o^ied wi$h firecftone^ and adorned with 
pinnadea. On the wall i« a niche for a statue, and 
there also seema to have beeu a place for an anchorec 

The church of Finchva St. MidMl is built of iUot 
and bouUer, and oofwdsts only of a nave, with a 
chancel, covered with lead* Ilie tower is laige and 
square, embattted, vritb quoins and copings of firee* 
stone, and a pinnacle at each cQroer« The i^>per part 
of the wall of the chancd, on the Aorth side, is of 
brick> embattled, and coped vrith freestone : there is 
also a little porch into the ehancd^ with the arms of 
the Baid61C9 in the centre of the arch. 

SnouLPnaM lies to the mnrth-west. About a mile 
south-east of this ji$o^ mention has been pade of an 
antique haU, the south part of which was in this par 
risb, and the north part in thai of Mariiam. This was 
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the ancient seat of the old ftunilj of De Shouldhanit 
lords of this manor. Sir WilUttm de ShouMhaxn lived 
in the thirty^fourth of Henry III. John Shouldham 
was one of those gentlemen of ancient coat armour 
who were retmned to serve King Henry V. in his 
wars. Shouldham IMory was founded by Jeffrey Fitz 
Piers. Earl of Essex, and dedicated to the Holy Cross 
and the Blessed Virgin^ for a prior, canons, and nuns, 
of the order of St. GUbert of Sempringham. The 
church remaining at Shouldham is dedicated to All 
Saints. St. Margaret's was standing in 1512; but is 
8U[^xMed to have decayed soon after the Dissolution. 
This church, in the reign of King John, was appro- 
priated to the priory and convent, who received all the 
tithes, great and smalL 

Fodderton, or Foston, Ttittenhill, and Shouldham 
Thorp, have nothing to detain us. 

WoRMBGAT lies at the northern extremity of Clack- 
dose hundred. This place was once in some repute 
for its priory, founded by William de Warren, in the 
reign of Richard I., for canons of the order of St. Au- 
gustin, dedicated to the Viigin Mary, the Holy Cross, 
and St John the Evangelist. Thia priory stood in a 
dfose opposite the castle of Wormegay, the priory 
beinjg on the north and the castle on the sontii side 
of the town : this being the head of the barony, the 
BardolfiB frequently resided here. The church stands 
nearly a mUe east of the present village, in the fields ; 
it is an ancient single pile of cai^stone, flint, &c., the 
chancel being divided from the nave by a screen of 
wood. 

Watlingtok, about two miles west from Worme- 
gay, gave name to an ancient fftmiiy, from whom the 
lordship came to William Steward, by the marriage of 
Joan, the ^ister of John de Wailington. The church 
has been highly decorated -, all the windows, particu- 
larly the east window, have been finely illuminated^ 
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parrots and bunches of grapes are still to be seen. 
At the ^est end of the nave is an old curious stone 
font; on the basin and pedestal are several niches, in 
which the images of the apostles have been placed. 
The wooden cover to this has a pelican upon the 
summit. The roof of the nave is supported by four 
octangular pillars, on each side^ forming eight arches, 
with the same number of windows over them. The 
chancel is of the same materials with the church, and 
is separated from the nave by a screen. The lowest 
window on the north side is of great antiquity, being 
prior to the ninth of Edward III. Here are a number 
of .monuments and inscriptions. 

Turning southward towards Downham, we pass 

Stow, or Stow Bardolph. Here is Stow Hall, a 
stately manor-house, with pleasure-grounds and a 
park. Near a bridge, about two miles from the town, 
over the river Ouse, a fair is kept annually, on Satiir- 
turday before Trinity Sunday, for horses and cows. 
The church here is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and 
consists of a nave and chancel, and a broad but low 
square tower, built of car and ragstone, with but- 
tresses of brick, containing five large bells. On the north 
of the chancel is a chapel or burial-place for the fa- 
mily of Hare, with their arms at the west end. Some- 
what south of the church, an ancient building of fiint 
and brick, standing east and west, is supposed to have 
been a hermitage. It was afterwards converted into a 
small fium-house, and belonged to Sir Thomas Hare^ 

We now pass Wimbotsham, an inconsiderable vil- 
lage, and conclude our present excursion at Downhajoa 
Market. 

DowNHAM Market is situated on a hill to the east 
of the river Ouse, over which and the fens it has an 
extensive prospect. Spelman says, the market here 
Was of such antiquity, that he finds it confirmed by 
Edward the Confessor. The pavement of this town 
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haa beeo much improyed of late, aDd the weekly nam 
ket is well aupplied with fiah and wildfowl ftoni the 
fens. Downham has heeii bnug edehnled for its but* 
teMDEMrket, whidi used to be kept oear the bridge 
erery BCondayt This bcaiig sent to Loodoii byway of 
Cambridge* obtained the name of Cambridge butter ) 
but of late years this article has found the best market 
at Swaffham. The principal manor here^ with the 
whole hundred, were giren by King Edgar to Ramsey 
abbey, in Huntingdonshire : the abbot was authoriied 
by King John to hold a foir at this place. By King 
Henry III* he was invested with authority to tiy and 
execute male&ctorB at his ** gallows of Downham." 
The ehurch is dedicated to St, Bdmund^ and consists 
of anave, a north and south aisk> built of car or rag- 
stone> with a low square tower ^at the west end, cm* 
battled with buttresses^ quoins, &C, and containing five 
bells. The vault of the nave is supported by pUlars, 
forming ten arches> being five on each side, of a dif • 
fttent turn and workmanship ; the roof is of oakt and 
at thewest end is a neat gallery: there isjdso a shield on 
each angle of the old octangular font> with two arrowa 
insaltire, and a crown over them, to express the shidd 
of St. Edmund. Contiguous to this structure a priory 
of Benedictines foimerly stood. 

Near the foot of the bridge, opposite to Downham, 
stood an old hermitage, or cdl, probably founded by a 
Lord Bardolph. In 1811 here were 360 houses, and 
lyyi inhabitants. The fisirs are held on February 3, 
M^r 6| and November 13 • the market is on ^Satur^ 
days. 
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EXCURSION VIII. 

From Norwich through EcUon, Cringleford, He- 
ttiersetty WymondJianiy Jttleburghy and Larling" 
Jbrdy to Thetford. 

Before commencing our present Excursion, we shall 
proceed by the high road, leading directly from Nor- 
wich to Loddon^ haying omitted to notice that town 
when in its vicinity. 

LoDooN. This little market-town stands on the 
banks of a small stream that rises near Howe, in Cla^- 
vering, and falls into the Yare at HanUey 'Cross : it is 
about twelve miles from Norwich. In the reign of 
Edward I. the manor of Loddon formed part of the 
large estates belonging to the Bigod family. In the 
time of Henry VII. it belonged to Sir James Hobart, 
lord chief justice of the court of Common Pleas. He 
lived at Hales Hall, commonly called . Loddon Hall> 
from its being in that pansh. He was at the whole 
expense of erecting the church at Loddon, a handsome 
stone building, with a fine tower. In the chancel, on 
a marble altar tomb, are several brass phites with 
the arms and two mutilated figures of Henry Hobart, 
esq., and others of the family. James Hobart had the 
honour of knighthood conferred on him by King 
Henry VII. Three distinguished families in Norfolk 
have descended from this Sir James ; in the second 
line was his gprandson. Sir Henry Hobart, attorney- 
general to James I., and ancestor of the Earls of 
Buckinghamshire. The market is on Fridays; the 
number of houses, 126; the inhabitants, 937; &n<l 
here are two annual fairs. 
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Cringlbi'ord, the first place passed on commeDCing 
this Excursion, derives its name from the shingle^ or 
graveUy ford, the stone bridge over which divides the 
liberties of Norwich from those of Norfolk. The 
church contains nothing remarkable. In the bounds 
of this parish there was formerly a free chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Ethelred, commonly called St. Albert's 
chapel. The resort of pilgrims to this chapel was 
formerly very great, but for what particular purpose 
at present does not appear. 

Intwood is about three miles from Norwich, and 
belonged to Earl Half at the Conquest ; but was givm 
by the Conqueror to Eudo the Sewer. The tower of 
the church is round at bottom, and octangular .at top. 
Here is an old seat, called Intwood Hall, considera- 
bly enlarged by Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of 
the Royal Exchange, who entertained here, in 1549, 
John Dudley, the great Earl of Warwick, on his 
march against the rebels commanded by Kett. Hits 
house affords a curious specimen of the style of build- 
ing then prevalent. The manor was sold to Henry 
Hobart, esq., and is the property of the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Melton Magna. Here were two churches stand- 
ing very near each other in the same churchyard 5 that 
which remains is dedicate<l to St. Mary, the Virgin. 
The tower, which was built in 1440, contains three 
bells. The old church of All Saints was taken down 
in the twelfth year of Queen Anne, and the two pa« 
rishes consolidated. Melton Hall is a good house, at 
a small distance from the churchyard. 

Hethbrsett is five miles and a half fiom Norwich. 
Here we meet with Cantlowe Hall. Hethersett church 
contains a number of mouumcutul inscriptions, &c, 
and in St. Thomas's chapel is the tomb of Caliherine, 
mother to Baron Flowerdew, and wife to John Flower- 
dew, without inscription. 
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Kbtbrinoham is rather more than a mile to our 
left, and was the property of Robert de Vallibus, or 
Vaux : after many vicissitudes, in the reign of Henry 
VIL it came into the possession of the family of the 
Heveninghams. With the exception of one or two 
descents, it had twenty-seven knights nearly in regular 
succession* Thomas Heveningham, esq.^ who died 
in 1499, was, with his wife, buried in the chancel of 
the church here. William Heveningham, esq., sheriff 
of the county of Norfolk in l635, was one of the 
judges who decided the fate of King Charles I.; but 
being one of the nineteen regicides who surrendered 
under the proclamation of June 166O9 he received the 
royal pardon. Sir William Heveningham, knighted 
by Charles 11. in 1674. sold the manor, with the fine 
family mansion, to Edward Atkyns, esq., son and heir 
of Sir Edward Atkyns, knt, lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer. Keterwgham Hall, in the year 1 64 6, was 
repaired, and the grounds improved by a large planta- 
tion of trees. Keteringham church, dedicated to St. 
Peter, has a low square steeple and five bells ; it was 
rededicated in 1535, and appropriated to the prior of 
Pentneye, who, as rector, had a house and fifty-two 
acres of glebe. 

Wymonouam, nine miles from Norwich, lies on 
our road, and indnding ail its present hamlets (Stan- 
field excepted) was one manor belonging to the Con- 
queror, who gave it to William de Albany, to be held 
by the service of butler to the kings of England on 
the day of their coronation, on which account he was 
called pincema regis, Stanfield Hall manor bdbuged 
to EUu'l Warren in the Conqueror's time, and after- 
wards to the Bigods. The ancient divisions of the 
town of Wymondham are as follow : Middleton, or 
Marksted, Damgate, Chapelgate, Vicar*s-street, Town- 
green, and Cake wick ; all of which are in the insoken : 
the hamlets in the outsoken are, DoXvnham, to the 
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north ; Stanfield> eastward ; and Stifield, Wattlefield, 
Spooner Row, Sutton, Norton, and Brawick, on the 
south-east and south-west. A monastery was erected 
here in the reign of Henry h. A* D. 1 130| by William de 
Albini. This house, which was amply endowed, appears 
to have been originally intended as a cell for black 
monks of the order of St. Augustin. At the time of the 
dissolution, as no crimes were laid to the charge of the 
abbot, he had an allowance for life of 66/. 13<. 4d, 
The abbey church was a large handsome structure, in 
the form of a cross, erected about the year 1130, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and lliomas ^ Becket, 
and consisting of a choir, naves, north and south 
aisles, with a tower in the centre, still called the 
abbey steeple, and another at the west end. The pre- 
sent church consists of a nave with aisles, a large 
western tower, and another at the intersection of the 
nave with the transepts. The ancient parts of the 
building display semicircular arches, with short co- 
lumns, large piers, &c. apparently parts of the original 
structure, though the north aisle, porch, and towers, 
are of a much later style than the nave and south 
aisle. The larg^ font here is elevated on steps, and 
ornamented with bold sculpture j and the church, upon 
the whole, is an interesting and curious object to an 
admirer of architectural effect. The founder, who 
died in 1156, is buried in the choir, and many of the 
Albinis, Earls of Arundel, and some of the Clifton fa- 
mily, with the Knevets, are buried here. 

Wymondham has many manufacturers employed 
in various branches of weaving, and in making spin- 
dles, tops, and other articles of wooden ware. The 
market is held on Fridays; the number of houses 
has been taken at 600, and the inhabitants at about 
3000. Fairs are held here on February 13, May 17, 
and September 7* ' 

This place gave name to the distinguished family of 
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Wyndham ; from whence the Wyndhams of Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, and Glamorganshire, have sprung; with 
those of Felbrigge, Cromer, and Earsham, in this 
county. WiUiam de Wimundham was overseer of the 
silver mines in Devonshire in the year 1293, and held 
other offices in the exchequer. He was well skilled in 
chemistry and metallurgy ; and that year he extracted 
two hundred and seventy pounds of fine silver from 
the portion of lead-ore which King Edward I. gave 
as a dower with his daughter Eleanor, on her mar- 
riage with the Count de Barr. The succeeding year 
he procured five hundred and twenty pounds of silver, 
which was coined in London ', and the next year, 
miners from Derbyshire having been sent to- assist 
in Devonshire, Mr. Wimundham sent seven hundred 
pounds of silver to the Mint. Sir William Wyndham 
was sherifif of Norfolk in 15 ig. The two insurgents, 
the Ketts, tanners by trade, were natives of this town. 
Robert, the elder brother, was hanged in chains on 
the castle at Norwich, and William upon the high 
steeple of the church here. 

Proceeding from this place, on our right, we ob- 
serve 

MoRLBT. The church is dedicated to St. Botolph ; 
it consists of a nave and a chancel, with a south 
porch, a large square tower, &c. The chancel was 
fitted up and embellished by Sir Thomas Warde, who 
was instituted rector in 1480 -, and on the top of the 
screens^ on the chancel side, there is an old drawing 
of him, with his name over his head. In the middle 
there is a representation of the parsonage-house, with 
the word recioria over it. On the north side he is re- 
presented in a priest's habit, giving alms to the lame, 
blind, and poor ; and on the other side in a shepherd's 
habit, looking after a fiock of sheep. In the east win- 
dow he stands in a rich vestment, similar to that in 
which he served at the altar : over it is a shield, which 
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is now reversed^ having on it a sceptre and crosier, 
and the initials of his name. The chapel of St, Peter 
stands nearly three quarters of a mile south-west of 
St. Botolph'Sy on the road leading to Attleburgh> and 
was founded ]}y Sir William Baidolph^ senior. Part 
of a large tower at the west end of the chapel still re-^ 
mains. The manor-house and ancient seat of the Sed- 
leys is in St. Peter's^ and stands about half a mile 
westward of that church. The two manors, that of 
Morley Hall and Cockarels, that existed in the time of 
the Conqueror^ still continue. 

Gr£At Ellinoham lies on the same side of the 
road. The church here exhibits a number of arms 
upon the seats and screena in the chancel» with Uie 
emblem of St. James ^ the pilgrim's staff and ring, his 
bag, pouch, and scallop-shells, which were the badges 
of the pilgrims that frequently travelled to Compos- 
tella, in Spain, where, according to the golden legend, 
St. James lies buried. The manor*house here is called 
Ellingham HaU. 

On this side the road we also observe the Rock- 
lands. 

Rockland St. Peter's. The church has a 
square tower, a nave, a chancel, and a south porch : 
there is nothing remarkable in the interior. The 
Rocklands at present offer very little interesting to 
strangers, though Rockland Toft is said to have been 
of special note in early times, which is evident from 
its being the residence of the deans, apd having three 
parishes within ita own bounds, and a jurisdiction ex- 
tending over thirty rectors and vicars. The parishes 
here are called St. Andrew's, All Saints, and St. Peter*s ; 
the two first of which have been consolidated many 
years since. The church of St. Andrew being suf- 
fered to fidl into a state of dilapidation, its three bells 
were stolen out of it, and never heard of afterwards. 

We now turn to our left, and rejoin our road at 
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Attlbburgh, or Attlbborovgh. This ancient 
town, though now but a small place, was not only 
• city, but, according to some old writers, the nietro- 
p<^8 of the county, founded by AtUnge^ a Saxon, and 
king of that province. 

Old Buckbnham. At the time of the Conqnest here 
was a castle on the eastern side of the abbey ; the site 
of the former includes an area of about three acres. 
The ramparts, still entire, are surrounded by a moat. 
When this fortress was taken down, the materials 
were used for building the priory here. The priory, 
now called the abbey, was founded by William de 
Albany, Earl of Chichester, who died in 1156, in the 
feign of Henry II., for black canons of the order of St. 
Augustine. Buckenham St. Andrew's HaU is the seat 
of Lord Petre. The house is not large, but the paric 
is a very ancient inclosure 3 as the founder of the mo* 
oastery before mentioned gpranted to the monks the 
privilege of cutting wood in his park of Buckenham. 
The parish church of St. Andrew, in Old Buckenham, 
was a rectory belonging to the manor till the founda- 
tion of the priory to which it was given by the founder. 
Soon after the dissolution it was desecrated, and then 
converted into a barn. The chapel of St. Mary the 
Virgin was founded soon after the cot^tle, by the lords 
of it, and was also the only place of worship for the 
burgh of New Buckenhaui, till the present church was 
founded. The church of All Saints, in Old Bucken- 
ham, is the present parish church. The steeple is 
octangular, and contains iive bells. 

Nbw Buckbmham is said to have arisen outof Uie 
decay of Old Buckenham. William de Albini, dislikiqg 
the site of the old castle, had it taken down> and havings 
erected another castle more to the eastward, joid 
founded his new bui^h, it was thence called New 
Budienbam. This structure, situated en a hill, con- 
sisted of a keep, two circular towers, a grand entrance 
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lower, barbican and embattled walls^ the whole .sur* 
rounded by a moat. Of these^ nothing remains but 
parts of the gateway and keep» all traces of the en- 
trenchments having been obliterated by the plough. 
William de Albini obtained a licence for his new tovm 
to be considered as a burghs with the privileges of 
frank pledge, assize of bread and ale« a gallows, a 
weekly market on Saturdays, and the liberty to hold 
a mercate court. 

The church is dedicated to St. Martin. Over the 
west door are carved, in freestone, the arms of several 
noble and distinguished persons who have been interred 
here, particularly the Knevets. The present edifice 
appears to have been built at various times, the nave 
and chancel being probably the only remaining parts 
of the first building. The north aisle was built about 
14/9, ont of the contributions of several eminent per- 
sons, whose arms still remain in the windows. The 
south aisle, porch, and tower, were begun soon after 
by that Sir John Knevet who married the heiress of 
the Cliftons^ and finished by his grandson. Sir William 
Knevet. The north aisle has a chancel parted off, 
with handsome carved screens at its east end. 

We now turn towards the west, and leaving Ecdes 
Hall, the seat of Dean Miller, esq. on our left, rejoin 
the road near Harpham. 

The church of Harpham consists of a nave, chancel, 
tmd south porch, with a square tower, and three bells. 
A number of arms on the old roof of the chancel were 
defaced, upon the erection of a new roof. Most of the 
monumental inscriptions here are in Latin. 

Harpham House is the seat of Mrs. Hare. 

Skbttbrton. This riUage, which lies to our right, 
between Harpham and Larling, had once two parish 
churches, one dedicated to All Saints, and the other to 
St. Andrew, the latter of which has scarcely any re- 
«nains. The present parish church consists of a nave, 
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north aisle, north poroh^ south porch, and a chancel ( 
the steeple is square, and contains four bells. Snet- 
terton, in the Confessor's time, was two towns : the 
part in which All Saints church stands bore the present 
namci but the north part was then called Eshel or 
Ashby. These two parts afterwards became four ma- 
nors, viz. Old Hall, New Hall, Can Hall, and Grimes. 

L.%RLiNG, or LerlinoforO; is nearly three miles 
from Snetterton. 

Ekst Harling is a small town to our left. The 
church is a uniform structure, consisting of a nave, 
two aisles, and a south porch. The tower, which is 
square, was built by Sir William Chamberlain, as 
appears from the many blank shields, encircled with 
the garter, -and was finished about 1449; ^^ <^o 'C' 
built the greatest part, if not the whole of the church, 
but the windows were finished by Sir Robert Wing- 
field, who married his widow. A chapel at the east 
end of the south aisle is called Herlings chapel, and 
being the burial-place of that family. Sir Robert 
Herling, who rebuilt it, lies under an altar-tomb, in 
an arch in the south wall. The screens between the 
church and chancel are finely carved and painted, being 
put up by Sir Robert Herling, whose arms and crest 
are often carved upon them. Here are a considerable 
number of monumental inscriptions. 

Kenning HALL, at present a village, was formerly a 
place of distinction, and by Camden was supposed to 
have been a seat of the Icenian kings. Old Ken- 
ninghall Place, or Palace, built by the great Duke 
of Norfolk, was very spacious, and resembled a 
castle. It had an east and west front, had a lodge, 
and was situated in a large park, containing 7OO acres, 
and well stocked with deer. The north side was well 
fenced with woods and groves ; but on the duke's at- 
tainder it was seized by the king, and settled on the 
.then Lady Mary. Hither she. removed from Hunsdon 
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in Hertfordshire, and hither she was re*>rted to by 
several lords and knights of this county^ Sir John 
Shelton, Sir Henry Bedingfield, Sir Henry J«ming- 
ham, and others. It was afterwards in Queen Eliza- 
beth's hands, who was often here. She ordered her 
tenant. Chapman, who lived in Fersfield Lodge, to 
open the way now called Chapman's Entry, through 
her own ground, the old way being so narrow that 
the queen could not conveniently pass through it. 
Being since disused, it is nevertheless called Queen 
Bess's Lane. When this mansion was pulled down, 
upwards of a century since, the materials were sold for 
a mere trifle, and being used in the building of a great 
number of walls, chimneys, &c. the arms of the Mow- 
brays and Arundels were to be seen upon the bricks. 

The church, situated upon a hill, has a laige square 
tower at the west end, with the trest of the Dukes of 
Norfolk upon the buttresses. 

From Kenninghall, a good road leads south-west- 
ward to Gorboldesham. 

Quiddenham Hall, the seat of the last male branch 
of the Holland family in Norfolk, was sold by a sister 
of Sir William Holland, hart, to Mr. Bristol, a Por- 
tuguese merchant, of whom it was purchased, with the 
manor, by the late Earl of Albemarle, who greatly im- 
proved the park and grounds by numerous plantations. 

Riddlesworth Hall is the seat of — ThomhiU, esq. 

West Harling. West Harling Hall is the seat of 
— — Ayton, esq. 

Croxton. Upon a hill on one side of this village 
there are some trees, which, being seen many miles in 
this open country, have been called Croxton High 
trees. 

KiLVBRSTONE lies on the opposite side of the road. 

Kilverstone Hall is the seat of J. Wright, Esq. 

Snarehill Lodge, between Brettenham and Rushford, 
is the seat of Henry Redhead, Esq. Near this are 
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twelve laige . barrow8> known by the name of the 
Seven Hills. Here It is understood a dreadful battle 
was fought between King Edmund and Ingwar the 
Danish chieftain, in the year 8/0. 

R08HFORO or RusHwoRTH. Shadwell Lodge is 
the seat of Sir Robert Buxton> hart 

Vrom this place a good road leads us to Thetford. 

Thktford. This celebrated ancient town stands 
on two navigable rivers, the Ouse and the Thet^ and 
b generally supposed to have arisen from the ruins of 
the Roman Sitomagus. Dr. Gale and others, though 
with very little authority on, their side, place that city 
at Woolpit in Suffolk. Here are many vestiges of 
antiquity, particulariy a large mount called Castle Hill, 
thrown up to a great height, and fortified by a double 
rampart. According to tradition, Thetford had walls^ 
though there is no appearance of their remains. The 
slope or ramp of this mount is extremely steep, forming 
an angle with the plane of the horizon of more than 
forty degrees, and yet no traces remain of any path or 
steps for the puipose of carrying up machines, or any 
weigh^ ammunition. The chief entrance seems to 
have been on the north side, where, in the second or 
inner rampart, a passage is so formed that troops at« 
tempting to enter must have presented their flanks to 
a double line of the garrison looking down upon theip» 
The remaining" ramparts are about 20 feet high, aod 
the fos«ie or ditch from 60 to 70 feet wide. The slope 
or inclination of each vallum exhibits a wide crest 
against the fosse. Thetford is on all hands agreed to 
have been once the seat of the £ast Anglian kings -, 
^xkd being the metropolis of the Heptarchy which lay 
open to the north of Europe, it was continually 
exposed to the ravages of the Danes, by whom it 
was several times burnt ; the last time was vx the year 
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After Canute became king, Theiford btgaii to re-^ 
cover, and the town rose from ita ashes like a phflMia, 
and was so prosperous in the reign of Edward the Coa* 
fes^or, that there were nine hundred and- forty-seren 
burgesses ; but in the Conqueror's time these were re- 
duced to seven hundred and twenty, and the nnmber 
of uninhabited houses were two hundred and twenty- 
four. The chief magistrate here was then styled 
consul. Here was also a bishop*8 see, till Herbert 
de Losinga removed it to Norwich in the reign of 
William Rufus, where it has continued ever since. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. Thetford was a place 
of such consequence as to be made a suffragan see to 
Norwich, but it continued so only during that reign* 
Thetford had a mint formerly, and has been honoured 
with the presence of many of our sovereigns, particu- 
larly Henry I. and Henry II. 

Several charters granted by Henry I. bear date at 
Thetford. When the nkanor fell with the Duchy of 
Lancaster, of which it was a parcel, to the crown, the 
ancient seat of the Earls of Warren became the royal 
palace. This was rebuilt in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who occasionally resided here. King James I. 
made It one of his hunting seats, but being disgusted 
with the resentment of a farmer over whose lands the 
king and his retinue had been hunting, thia house 
was given by the king to Sir Philip Wodehouse ; but 
it has been since rebuilt^ and though the property of 
a prix ate gentleman, is still called the king's house. 

In the reign of Eklward III. here were twenty 
churches and six hospitals, besides a number of 
religious houses. Thetford, in its most flourishing 
state, had eight monasteries ; and a society of rdigians 
existed in the church of St. Mary as early as the reign 
of Edwwd the Confessor, if not before. In I0^5t 
Arfisty bishop of the East Angles^ removed his.epis- 
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^op£j seat from North Elmham to this place ; but H 
did not remain here above twenty years before it was 
translated to Norwich. 

About the year I ]04 a monastery was built here by 
Roger Bigod for Cluniac monks, and made subservient 
to the abbey of Cluny, in Normandy ; but the place 
being found inconvenient, they began a more stately 
building without the town, on the other side of the 
river. This house enjoyed peculiar privileges^ be- 
cause, whilst others were subject to the seizure of 
their revenues in case of a war breaking out between 
England and France, this was excepted : as the religious 
persons of this monastery were naturalized in the 50th 
year of Edward III. they were reputed natives, and of 
Course treated as other subjects of the realm. 

The ancient gateway, constructed of freestone and 
black flint, with parts of the church, still remain. 
This monastery had been the burial-place of several of 
the Earls of Norfolk, and also contained numerous 
monuments of the Bigods, Mowbrays, and Howards. 
Many of the mortuary remains, at the time of the 
dissolution, were removed to Framllngham. 

Dr. Caius, in his History of Cambridge, conjectures 
that the school which Sigebert, King of East Anglia, 
Set up after his return from France^ and which is men- 
tioned by Bede, was erected here. That a seminary 
for learned and religious instruction was early esta- 
blished in the metropolis of the East Anglian do- 
minions is highly probable, but no notice of this kind 
occurs prior to the year 1329» when John de Mordon 
was collated to the mastership of this school. 

The nunnery was founded by Uvius, the first abbot 
of St. Edmund's Bury, in the reign of Canute^ in 
remembrance of the persons who fell at Snareshill, 
near the town, in the sanguinary conflict between 
King Edmund's army and the Danish forces under 
Ingw'ur and UbbiL This being considered as a cell 
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to Bury Abbey, a few monks were afterwards placed 
here; but these being reduced in number, by the 
request of the Abbot of Bury, they resigned in the 
year 1 176, and he placed a conyent of nuns in their 
room, who had previously resided at L3mn. At the 
dissolution, the site being granted to Sir Richard Ful« 
merston, he made it his residence. The house was 
afterwards let to a farmer, and subsequently a great 
part of it was taken down, a new farm-house built of 
the materials, and the conventual church turned into 
a barn. i)ome of the walls with buttresses, the win- 
dows, &c. still remain. 

John of Guuut was the founder of St. Austin's Friary 
here, in the year 1387, ^o' friars mendicants of the 
Augustin order. The ground on which this house 
stood is still called the Friars Close. The monastery 
of St. Sepulchre was founded by William, Earl of 
Warren and Surrey, in the year liop, who embarking 
on a crusade to the Holy Land, recommended his 
new foundation to the care of his brother palmers ; 
here it may be proper to observe, that palmers were 
pilgrims or soldiers who had served in these crusades, 
and were so called because they usually brought home 
from Palestine a palm branch, which they wore as a 
badge of distinction. The site of this monastery is 
called Canons, and part of the conventual church has 
been converted into a bam. The gate of the porter's 
lodge, and some other vestiges, still remain. 

The Domus Dei, or House of God, stood at the 
comer of Canon's Close, and was founded by William 
Rufus, or the Earl of Warren, in his reign* Among 
the regulations, we find that the Prior of Thetford was 
to find two chaplains to pray for the soul of the founder, 
and to fiimish lodging and food during the space of 
forty weeks annually, for three poor men, who were 
to receive every night a loaf of rye bread, equal in 
weight to two and fifty shillings sterling, and one her-* 
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ring ; or, id case of a scarcity of herrings, then two 
eggs in lieu of each herring : three beds were likewise 
to be provided, and water for washing the feet of 
pilgrims. 

St. Peter's, commonly called the black church, from 
its being constructed chiefly of flint, consists of a 
chancel, nave, two aisles, and a tower. The latter was 
rebuilt in 1789, and furnished with eight new belb, 
when a great part of the church was also repaired and 
beautified. The battlements on the south side, and 
the buttresses, are decorated with allusive ornaments, 
and laige letters inlaid in the flint work. 

St. Cuthbert's church stands near the cross of this 
name, where formerly the grass market was kept. 
The present building consists of a nave and chancel, 
a south aisle, south porch, and south chapel. The 
square tower contains five small bells. A great many 
stones in this church and St. Cuthbert*s chapel have 
been deprived of their brasses. 

The ruins of ecclesiastical and other buildings 
strongly remind the visitor of the ancient splendor of 
this place. It had at one period twenty churches and 
eight monasteries, besides other religious and charitable 
foundations, in consequentie of which it obtained the 
epithets of HierapoUs et Manachopolis. But of these 
the names only of some remain ; and of others a few 
dilapidated walls serve to mark their sites. Of the 
twenty churches, only three are preserved — St. Peter's 
and St. Cuthbert's, on the Norfolk side of the [river ; 
and St. Mary the Less, in the county of Suffolk. 

Thetford, though a very ancient burgh, is com- 
paratively a modern corporation. Before it became a 
free burgh, the inhabitants were frequently very much 
incommoded by the oppressions of the officers appointed 
by the crown. In the year 15/3, Queen Elizabeth 
granted a charter, by which a mayor, ten aldermen, 
and twenty common* councilmen, a recorder, town- 
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clerk, sword-bearer, and two Serjeants at maee, oott'^ 
stitute the corporation. The mayor, during his 
mayoralty, is cleric of the market, and the following' 
year officiates as coroner. The corporation, from that 
period, has also sent two burgesses to parliament. 
This charter was surrendered to the crown, in the 
thirty-fourth of Charles 11., and a very imperfect one 
obtained in its place ; but in 1692, an order was pro- 
cured from the Court of Chancery for taking off the 
file, cancelling the surrender, and procuring a tran- 
script of the charter granted in the reign of Elizabeth, 
by which the town has since been governed. In the 
reign of Charles II. an act of parliament was obtained 
to make the river navigable from Lynn to Thetford, 
the navigation previously having extended no further 
than to a place called Wbitehouse, near Brandon Ferry. , 
A new bridge is among the more recent improve- 
ments at Thetford > the principal street was also paved, 
and several handsome houses erected. A new mar- 
ket-cross has also been built, covered with cast iron, 
a portico, and a handsome palisade in front. Here 
is a county gaol, a bridewell, and a workhouse. 
The Lent assizes for Norfolk are held at the guildhall. 
The old guildhall, or council-house, being in a dila- 
pidated condition. Sir Joseph Williamson, k'nt one of 
the principal secretaries of state to King Charles II., 
erected the present council-chamber at his own ex- 
pense, and the apartment for the juries. 
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A. 

; church o/C, 20. 



ArmouTf upon the cuftom of 
adorning churchei with, 129; 
action brought against a panon 
for taking away, 129. 

Aahin, 116; church of, 116. 



Barford, or Bei«ford, 101. 
Bam, a, with a fishery, 124. 
Barton Ben^ah, 146; church at, 

146,147. 
Bawburgfa, 100. 
bridge, a hermiti^ af , 

101. 
Bayning, seat of Lord, 47* 
Baythorpe, 18. 

Bedingfield, family of, 134, 135. 
Beecham WeU, 146. 

All SainU. 146. 

_—— remarkable for an 

ancient Saxon dykc^ 146. 
Bell Sollar. what, 1 17. 
Bemham Broom, 10>i. 
Berreri, or Bum Hall, 61 . 
Bexwdl, 150. 
Bilney, eaat and west, 82. 
Bodney.t20. 
. —.- hall, 120 ; church and betU 

rope at, 120. 



Botewright, John, D. D. tomb of, 
in the church at Swaffham, 66. 

Bowthoqv 101. 

Bradenham, east, 69. 
-- - west, 60. 

Brancaster, 20; castle of, 20» 21 ; 
church of, 21. 

Brandon Parva, 102. 

Branodumum, 21* 

Brecdes, 123; singular interment 

at, 123. 

Bromehill priory, 140; conven- 
tual church at, 140, 141. 

Buckenham Tofts, or Little Buck- 
cnham, 124 ; hall, 124 ; house, 
126. 



a 

Cantlow hall, 1 56. 

Carbrook, 112; church of, 1 13. 

hall, 113. 

Carleton Forehoe, 102. 
Castle Acre, 8 ; priory, 10. 14. 
Castle at Brancaston, 20. 

at Castle Riung, i6. 

— — at Middleton, 83. 

atWeeting,l41. 

at Wormgayi 152. 

Castle Rising, 26; casUc^ 26; 

alms-house, 28 ; church, 29. 
Caston, 113; church, 1 13. 
Cholmondeley. seat of the Marqu s 

of, 16^ 
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Churchet, «po]agy for mail, 136. 

Clenchwvton, 84. 

Cockley Cle^-, 131 ; church, 131 ; 

rectors hoiue, 131 ; chapel, 

131, 132; St Peter's church, 

132. 
Colney hall. 100. 
Colveston, or Q>ulstoii, 140. 
Congham, 18. 
Coiten, or Cotcssey, 43, 44. 

» hall and park, the seat of 

Sir Geoi^ Jemiiu^iBin, 45* 
-, church at, &. 



Cowper, William, esq., 49, 50, 
51 ; epitaph upon, 51, 52. 

Crabhouse nunueiy, 86. 

Cranwich, 140. 

CrpssJngham, great, 1 \6; old hall 
al^ 117; diurcfa, 118. 

■ ■ » siiigvilar fiite of Sir 

Hughde^ 119. 

Cringleford, 156. 

Cross Key's Wash, 93. 

Cusaiicia,lUgiiiald de, 139. 



D. 

Dashwood, seat of J. R. esq., 

132. 
DeephBD, 111. 
DeiiTer, 148. 
Deicham, tuU 48. 
— ^-— west, 147; remaina of 

the abbey at, 148. 
Dersiiigham, 25, 26; church, 26. 
Devil, the, an image of, 1 14. 
Didlington, 139; church at, 140; 
hall, the seat of Bobert 

Wilson, esq., 140. 
Downham Blarfcet, 163; churdi, 

1 54 ; old octangular font, ] 54i 
Dunton, 2, 3. 



Eastmoreb 145. 
Easton, 46. 

lodge, 46. 

East Wmch, 82. 

Earlham hall, the seat of J. J 

Gumey, esq., 100. 
KlHnghatn, great, and hall, 160. 

Utiles J J3. 

Emneth, 96. 

Encampment, a lai^e, near Weet- 

ing, 142. 



F. 



Fastolfe, Sir John, account of the 
family o^ 19. 

FdtweU, 143; church of St Ni- 
cholas at 143. 

Fetterlock, badge of the, 135. 

Flncham, 150; church, 150; ai^ 
dent Gothic font, 151. 

Fordham, 149. 

Fouldon, 138; church at, de- 
scribed, 139. 

Frange, 20* 



G. 

Garrard, Sir Thomas, and Sir 

Jacob^ barts., effigies o^ 129. 
Gaywood, 19. 
Geyton, 12. 
Geyton Thorpe, 6. 
Goodeston, 132; church at 132. 
Great Cressingham, 116; old 

hall of, 117; church of, 117, 

118. 
Grime's Graves, 141. 
Grimstone, 12, 13. 
Griston, 114; church of, 114. 
Guilds, several particulars reUtive 

to. 137, 138. 
Guthlac, chapel of St, 70. 



East Dereham, 48; church at, 
48, 52; birth-pkce of William 
Cowper, esq., 49 ; organ, 53, 54 ; 
market, 54; aaaemblyroom,54; 
i mpto f eui entajLt 55, 56; pooiw 
house, 56, 57; gardens and 
orchards near, 59. 



H. 

Hackbeaehhall,97. 
Harpley, 15, 16. 
Hanicks, the family of, 72, 73. 
HauviUe^ Ralph de, £unily of, 3. 
Heigham, 43. 
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Hermitages, or begging tUtioni.. 

where generady erected, 128* 
Hetheraett, 156* 
Hilborough, or HOburgh, 130; 

diurch at, described, I AO ; chapel 

of St. Margaret at, 131. 
Hilgay, 149. 
Hilfington, and hall, 20. 
Hiogfaam, 105; proprietors of, 

iSS; church of, 108, 109. 
HitchaiD,24; church oJ^ 24. 
Hockwold, 142. 
hall, the seat of Edward 

BilUngsIey, esq., 143. 
Hokering, 47. 
Hobnby thesea,2I. 
Hokn Hale, 61. 
Honingham, 47. 

■ hall, the seat of Lord 

Bayning, 47. 
Houghton, 16. 61. 
» hall. 16. 

Hunstanton, 22 ; hall, 22 ; church, 
23. 



Lepers, a house of, 136. 

Lestrange, Sir Roger, 23. 

Linford, 125; hall, 125. 

Lister, extract from the testament 
of Simon, 109. 

Little Ellingham, 113. 

Loddon, 1 55 ; church of, a hand- 
some stone building, 1 55. 

Lynn Regis, 30 ; charters of, 3 1 ; 
cup given to^ l^ King John, 31, 
32 ; stained glass at, 32 ; church 
of St. Maty, 33 ; Sl Mar- 
garet's, 33, 34; priory, 34; 
the chamel hall, 84 ; the Lady*s 
chapel, 35; St Nicholas chapel, 
35; Sl James's chapel,. 36; 
St. Mary Magdalen's hospital, 
36 ; the exchange, or custom- 
house, 37 ; Trinity guild, 37, 
38 ; monasteries, 38 ; Puttock, 
a hermit at, 38, 39 ; iharket- 
place, 39 ; the theatre, 39 ; the 
guildhall, 40 ; the new walk, 40 ; 
the harbour and port, 41, 42. 



Ickburgh, 126; reasons why it 
may have been a Roman station, 
127; church of, 127. 

Ingaldesthorp, 24, 25. 

Intwood, 156. 



K. 

Keteringham, 157. 

hafl, 157. 

iCimberley, 102; church at, 103. 
hall, 103, 104, 105; 

account of the decay of, in old 

verse, 103, 104. 

wild man, 104. 



Knights templars, a preceptoiy of, 

112. 
Knowles mitres, what, 1. 
KnoHys, Sir Robert, 2. 



Langford, 128; church of, 129. 
JLaagwade Cross, 136. 



M. 

Marham, 60; diurches at, 81. 

Marlingford, 101. 

Massingham, great and little, 13, 

14. 
Mateshale, 47 ; annual sermon at, 

48. 
Melton hall, the seat of Sir John 

Combe, bart, 100. 
Melton Magna, 156. 

hall, 156. 

Methwold, 143; church at, 143, 

144. 
Mermound priory, 99. 
Merton, or Martin, 121 ; church 

oi; 121. 
-^— — park, (he seat of Lord 

Walsingham, 121. 
Middleton, 83 ; castle, 83 ; church, 

83. 
Monks, alien, banished the king- 
dom, 139* 
Morley, 159. 

Motteux, John, esq., seat of, 146. 
Mount Amelia, 24. 
MuUcourt priory, 99. 
Mundlbrd, 126; church of, 126. 
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^ Refflcy, 42 ; dinMr at, 4X 

Rockland Sl Peter's, 1 60 { oiip*- 

mopunwnu in. 79. 80. Roagbam, 5, 6 ; church of, 6. 

haa, 80. "2*' ^: 

Narford, 77 ; Roman remaini at, Roydon, or Reydon. 19. 

77 ; church of, 78. 
Necton. 62. ^ 
hall, 64. **• 

Kp^k;nha«. 64. ^.J^^' '.'^' ^^T^"' /Jf 

North Rnncton. 84. ?"? .^' "^^^ "^i "^ 'ol' 

Northwold, 144 ; church at. 144. SandennghMn haH and park. 26. 

Nunnery of Crabhou-e. 88. |^^; f?",, „,. 

Scoulthorp, 1,2. 
Q^ Seal, a curioui, 117* 

Sepulchres, when erected in erery 
Old Han, 24. . church of note. 1 45. 

Oxburgh, 132. 133; hall. 133, Sjl**^^' ^4. 
134 i church, 134. 136 ; ancient Sbernhoum. 25. 
parochial church at. 136; cban- ^».ng»»">» '^S. 
JZ .. :k Shipdam, 58. 

^•^"^ Shouldham, 151. 

^ priory, 152. 

p Sleveshobn, or Slusham, prioiy of, 

143. 
Pkssion. instruiiienU of the, 1 12. Snettishim, 24. ..... 

^^^^ A. M. an enth. S«ut^.c«.^ 72 ;^ -. of t^ ^^^ 

pJH^ 81 82 <^V^ «f» 74. 75 ; htU. 76. 

p:r:n;a? of Urd. 126. ^fJStt^r^ilobU'll^ 

Flckenhan^ south, 1 19. *t, builtby Heniy Hobwt, 1 19 j 

Prio^ aVWest Acre. 6. ^o churches, when standing. 

_-:atCa.UeAcre.lO.I4. ^"^^^^^ hall, the seat of W. 

-.St Margarets at Lynn, 33. J. Chute, esq.. 1 19- 

.-;Crabh3r88. Southrey, 149; antique church at, 

-! MuUcourt, 99. 1^' . « ^ ^, 

- Mermound. 99. fP^"",,^*^' ^' ^^• 

,Bromehitt.l40. ?P**'M"- . -». 

. Winwaloe. 147. Spork church. 71. 

. Shouldham, 1 52. SUnford. church of, 1 24. 

.atWormgay,152. SUvdey's history of churches, 

St. Margaret's day, how formerly 

Q^ celebrated, 147. 

Stokefeny, 145. 

Onibec eastle. 57. Stow, or Stow Batdolph, 1 53. 
dBCMc easue, o/. .^^^ ^^^ 

Stradset, 150. . „, „ 

j^ , hall, the seat of T. P. 

Bagge, esq., 150. 
Bainhams, the, 4. Stump crosses, the, 141. 

S!l«h^hall 4. Sturston, 124 ; church at. 24. 

jl!^!^^\r:nti^yAty, 69. Swaffham, 64 ; church of. 65,66 ; 
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tinker of, judidoui obaenralioDt Weedng Sl Mary, 141 ; church 

upoo, 66, 67» 68; farooui for at, 141 ; ruinsofalai^ castk 

its coursing matohes, 70* at, 141. 

——— hall, the seat of- — An- 
gerstdn, esq., 141. 

T. Wendling, 59. 

Wereham, or Wireham, 147. 

Terrington, 84 ; church of, 85. West Acre, 6, 7 ; prioiy of, 7 ; 

Thompson, 122 ; singular row of seal of, 7. 8 ; diurch of, 8* 

chastity made at, 122; church West Lynn, 84. 

of; 122. West Ruston, 148. 

Threzton,orThraston, 121. West Tofts, 125; chuieh, 125; 

Tilney, 86. an oaken coffin found, 126. 

Smeeth, 86. West Walton, 95. 

Tinker of Swaffham, story of; ex- Wielewood, 105. 

plained, 66. Wigenhales, the, 87 . 

Toftrees, 3, 4. Wigenhale in Marshland, 87. 

Tofts hall, 1 26. St Mary Magdalen, 88. 

Tottington, 123; Uu-ge coffin St. Mary*s, 88« 

stones at, 123 ; Salter's family church of, 89. 

at, 123, 124. 1^ St. Peter's, 89. 

Trinity, triangular emblem of the, —^.^.^ St. German's, 90. 

118. -^_ church of, 91. 

Tuddenham, north, 48. Wilton, 142. 



church at, 142. 



Wine^ Bnglish, probaUe origin of 
U. V. its growth, 9 1 ; when known to 

hare been made in England, 
Upwell and Oatwell, 97. 9 1 , 92. 

Vandyke, a fine portrait of, 105. Winwaloe, priory of, 147. 
Vincent, Mr., a humorist, 124. Wodehouse, Sir John, 19. 



mansion of Lord, 
104. 

W. , family of. 104, 105. 

Worroegay, 1 52 ; prioiy and eas- 
Walpole, 92 ; church of St. Peter tie at, 1 52. 

at, 93i 94 ; Roman bricks found WrampUngham, 1 02. 
at, 95. Wymondluim, 157; ancient diri- 

Walsingham way, 141. sions of, 157, 158; monastery 

Walsoken. 96. at, 1 58 ; present church at, 1 58 ; 

Warde, Sir Thomas, 159. large font, 158. 

Watlington, 1 52 ; church at high- Wyndham, distinguished family 

ly decorated, 152, 153. of, 158, 159. 

Watton, 115; church of, 1 15. Wyrun hafl, 147. 
Wayland wood, 115. 
Weasenham, 4. 

hall, 5. T. 

■ Sir John de, 5. 

Weeting, 140. * Tazham, 57 ; chuieh, 58. 

— ^— — church at, 141. 



THB END. 



CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Hockeriog cfaureh hM a fine iquare tower, with biluttndet at the 
cornen. 

There is no teat at Warham bdonging to Sir Martin Brow* 
Foulket, who a few years since sold the estate to Mr. Coke* of 
Holkham hall. Mr. C had the old hall taken down, and has built 
ao elegant modem farm-house at a small distance from it. 

The monument to the memoiy of Lady Heydon, in Saxlingbam 
church, has been taken down some time since. 

Norwich contains seven bridges, rix. St. Michael's bridge^ Black- 
friars, lye bridge, Whitefriars bridge, Bishop's bridge^ the Foundeiy 
bridge, and Carrow Abbey bridge. — ^The theatre at Norwich is a hand- 
some and commodious building. 

Between Harleston and Bungay is Denton, lodges the seat of the 
RcY. George Sandby, which commands a Tcry good new of FfiKton 
hall and the surrounding country. 



JX)NDON: 
vamrxD n t. datisom, wurraratAas. 



